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Introduction 

Over the past few years, I’ve experienced significant career growth and major career 
transitions. I think back to only a few years ago, where I didn’t have these skills. Or 
belief or value in myself. I was so frustrated and unfulfilled. And through passion, 
determination, and creativity, I moved forward. I taught myself web development. 

I started out getting a few clients and struggled to find work as I grew and learned more 
about the industry. Then eventually, I found some really incredible jobs. One was a 
company based in Florida. With them, I worked on an amazing team, built an incredible 
product, and actually had the once in a lifetime opportunity to travel and work remotely. I 
used that chance to travel around Europe as a remote developer, seeing many new 
places and meeting many new people. 

The point of this eBook is to show you that changes like that are possible. While 
developing this, I interviewed many people who inspire me, some of which I’ve learned 
from. My goal with this eBook is to take what I’ve experienced, and what they’ve 
experienced as well, and put it in tangible form to show other people—to show you. 

I want to speak to the unfulfilled accountants, to the truck drivers, to the delivery people, 
to those in retail and food, to the stay at home moms, and to those in higher Ed that feel 
stuck—that don’t know where to go with their career, or life—and are looking for the 
next, and best, career change. 

Web Development may be challenging, but it can offer you so much: income, security, 
flexibility, fulfillment, or lifestyle. I want to show you what’s possible, and hopefully 
inspire you with the immersive career potential this kind of high tech skill offers. 
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Brad Schiff 

Here we have Brad Schiff . He’s led trainings for Fortune 500 companies. He also runs a 
popular YouTube channel called LearnWebCode . 

And one thing I really appreciate about his videos is that he breaks everything down and 
he tells you what you’re going to do before you actually do it, so you understand exactly 
what the code is doing. His videos are concise, they’re comprehensive, and you learn a 
very valuable lesson with each one. 

And he’s also been earning a living as a web developer for eleven years, has been a 
senior developer, and has been on both sides of the hiring table. So thanks Brad for 
joining us. 

Brad: Yeah, thank you for having me. It’s great. 

So, since this is focused on helping aspiring web developers, I really want to touch on 
one main question. So what’s the best thing an aspiring web developer can do to start 
and establish their career? 

Brad: Yeah, for sure. It’s always tough when the question is the one thing, instead of 
like the top three or five things. 

I think the number one thing is just constantly be building things, and don’t be afraid to 
experiment. So, even if you don’t have a real project for a real client necessarily, I would 
just always just experiment and build stuff for yourself. Or even if there’s a local 
nonprofit you can build stuff for. That’s kind of like my number one tip. Instead of just 
waiting for a homework assignment or a real project, just always be experimenting. 

And the other thing I would say on that is... Okay, so I think it goes without saying that 
full stack developers are always going to be in demand. And that I think that it’s a really 
popular phrase right now: full stack. And while that’s important, I would also tell 
beginning developers, “Don’t be afraid to specialize a little, especially when you’re just 
starting out.” So, if there’s something in particular that interests you, whether it’s front 
end, back end, or design, I wouldn’t be afraid to just dive into a specific field and maybe 
forget the full stack as your goal right away. 

Because I think curiosity when you’re just starting out is your best asset. To follow what 
gets you interested. Because it’s so easy to get discouraged when you’re just trying to 
launch your career. I guess my biggest advice is follow what you’re curious in. Don’t be 
afraid to specialize a little bit because your attitude is your biggest asset. And when 
you’re just starting out, the number one thing you’re trying to avoid is getting 
discouraged and giving up. 
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So yeah. Maybe put the full stack plans on hold a little in the beginning and just get your 
foot in the door and see what lights up your passion. Like what you’re really into. Yeah, 
if I had to narrow it down to one thing, I guess that would be my tip. 

So along with going out and building things, continuing to develop and create things, 
and following your passion for what you’re curious about, there’s a lot in web 
development. There are so many different directions to go in. So it might be hard to get 
a little bit more finely tuned because there’s so much out there. Do you have a 
suggestion that might help somebody, whether it’s the Ul side of things or more 
JavaScript or engineering side of things, make sense of all the different possibilities, 
without being overwhelmed or without being discouraged? 

Brad: Hmm...yeah, that’s a good question. That’s the million dollar question. Let me 
think about that for a second. I’m trying to think of a real world example. 

I guess when you’re first starting out, you do want to get the full roadmap of everything. 
So even though you’re maybe not going to become a full stack guru right away, I see 
what you mean. You do want the full vision of all the different areas and disciplines. 
That’s tough. 

This isn’t true for everyone, but I’ve noticed with myself and a lot of my peers—I 
wouldn’t say all of us, but almost all of us—started out more with the front end just 
because I feel like it’s a bit more intuitive. It’s less computer science-y and it’s more just 
understandable for a lot of people. So I don’t know, that’s a tough question. The 
question is like if somebody’s just starting out how do they even know what’s available 
to be interested in? 

As I’ve progressed, I’ve kind of gotten a feel for what I like and don’t like. And kind of 
what I gravitate to and where I want to go. And maybe everyone might not have that at 
the beginning. 

Brad: Oh right. I see what you mean. 

But I absolutely agree, and I’ve seen this come up, that doing something, building 
something, especially building or working on a project that you’re curious about or 
passionate about, helps you do it. Helps you stay motivated. 

Brad: Yeah. Well thank you for saying that because I think that brings it full circle and 
now I’m not blanking completely. 

I guess that’s why building stuff and experimenting is so important. Because if you’re 
just doing like homework assignments or little isolated examples, it can be hard to get 
the full picture of what is full stack. Like what are the different disciplines. 
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But when you actually build a project, whether it’s for a local nonprofit or just even for 
yourself, when you take on that role of developer, designer, project manager, and you’re 
just kind of building something, I think it forces you to see the full picture of the different 
disciplines. 

So yeah, I guess that kind of goes back to the first tip, which is just always be building 
things. Just never stop building things and hopefully along the way something clicks. 

And not just in terms of you learning, but like something excites you. Because I think 
that’s just as important as getting it and learning and understanding, is hopefully 
something in there lights your mind on fire. 

Otherwise, I think it’s going to be tough because, out of all the industries, I feel like web, 
and development in general, it changes the fastest. I didn’t even need to go into that 
topic. But everything changes so quickly that it’s like if you don’t like what you’re doing, 
and if it doesn’t excite you, you’re always going to be fighting an uphill battle. So yeah, I 
guess the advice just comes back to build stuff. Look for the part that you have fun 
doing, and don’t be afraid to specialize in that aspect of it a little bit. 

My answers are so vague, I’m sorry. I’m trying to get more specific... A more specific 
example, just to take JavaScript—and this might be too specific of an example—but 
even just something like visualizing data in a graph and a chart. There are people that 
have great careers just specializing in that. That’s what I mean. Their job is just to 
visualize data with JavaScript. They’re not building servers. They’re not doing general 
front end stuff. I don’t know if that’s too specific, but I guess the point is just build 
projects and if something seems fun, just sink your teeth into that. 

Because when I look at most of my peers, even though a lot of them call themselves full 
stack developers—maybe because they have to in order to get a job—but when they’re 
actually in the job, and they actually get hired, most of them are not doing full stack stuff 
every day. Most people have something that they’re really good at, and maybe they’re 
not amazing at everything else. Because I think that could discourage people. 

I think we have this idea that developers are superhuman and you have to understand 
everything and be good at everything. And I’ve seen that a lot. People think that if 
they’re not good at everything they can’t be a developer. And I guess that’d be the 
biggest thing I want to dispel—that myth that everyone’s a full stack guru genius. 

So yeah, I don’t know if that helps at all. 

I think that’s an interesting take on it. We see this industry, this career, and looking at it 
from the outside, it’s either overwhelming or it’s complex. Or we think we have to do 
everything. And I think having your insight, it’s like, “No, do the things that you’re 
passionate about. Or do THE thing that you’re passionate about.” 
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Brad: For sure. 

It’s your career, it’s your life, you know. Like when I build something, I like having pride 
in knowing that I built it, improving or helping a business or whatever. 

Brad: Definitely. 

If it’s data visualization, and you just love that because you get to see all the complex 
interactions, or you get to see the influences of data or whatever it is, that’s your choice. 
Your insight in that, “No, you don’t have to do everything. This is your career. And find 
stuff that you actually love and go do that. ” 

Brad: Yeah, I agree. One other thing to add to that is, I think that having a full stack 
vocabulary is important. Like building up your mental model of how everything fits 
together. And you don’t have to be good at it or be professional at every single aspect. 
But I think in order to get hired, building up your vocabulary is HUGE. 

That way it shows companies, that even though you have a specialty, you can interface 
and collaborate with other developers who do other things. That’s another thing I would 
stress to people who are just starting out. Is that even though you don’t need to be 
amazing at everything, you want to know the correct terminology and vocabulary for 
everything. But don’t feel like you have to know it inside and out. 

Have you heard of the T-shaped Employee? 

Brad: No. But what is it? Give me the elevator pitch. 

I guess it’s something that became popular at Valve. 

Brad: Oh, awesome. 

You’ve kind of come to the conclusion on your own. But it’s like the idea of having a 
wide vocabulary of a bunch of different skills, but there’s that one thing that you’re super 
curious about, that you’re the best at. The thing that you’re professional at. 

Brad: Oh, that makes sense. I like that. I like that there’s a phrase for something I was 
rambling about for ten minutes. What is it called? T-shaped? 

T-shaped Employee. 

Brad: I like that. It will save me from rambling in the future. 

So that’s all I have. And I know that, Brad, you have a course . 

Brad: Yeah, yeah, of course. 

So at my last job, we did websites more than web apps, but we did some JavaScript. 
Well, I don’t want to get into too big of a story. 
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Anyways, I noticed this gap between what was needed just to be a contributing member 
of a team, and what people who were just starting out needed to learn. And I guess 
what I’m getting at are things like Git, Node, npm, webpack. 

Take someone that knows HTML and CSS—and someone like that can contribute to so 
many projects out there—but how do they get to the point of being able to contribute to 
a team because there’s so much technology in the way? 

So I created a course. And the whole idea of the course is if you already know HTML, 
CSS, and a little bit of JavaScript, how do you go from that to being able to immediately 
contribute on a professional developer team even though you may not be a guru? Like 
how do you apply the little bit that you do know to the project? And know your way 
around the file structures? Because there are so many front end tools even for basic 
websites now. So that’s kind of like the whole point of the course. 

It’s called Git a Web Developer Job: Mastering the Modern Workflow . The whole point 
of the course is just to make it less intimidating and less scary for people to just apply 
their skills in a real setting, for real developer teams. It’s kind of a hard pitch, it’s kind of 
a hard course to sell, but people are liking it. 

I’ve seen you’ve got like 5,000 enrollments and students on Udemy. That’s pretty 
amazing. 

Brad: Yeah for sure. Thanks. People leave really nice reviews. I’m always surprised like, 
“Huh?” People will say like, “Thank you so much.” They’re buying the course and then 
they’re thanking you for creating it, so it’s a really rewarding feeling. Because a lot of 
hours go into creating a video course. Just one hour of video, to produce that one hour 
of video takes hours and hours. So it’s really rewarding to hear people say that. I’ve 
already talked to several people who've gotten jobs after taking it. 

Wow! 

Brad: And there was one guy who moved like all the way from the East Coast to San 
Diego just because he got a job after he took the course. It’s super rewarding to hear 
stuff like that. And, you know, that’s why you put in all the time to create the course. 

That’s amazing, man. And to be in a position to be able to produce that for other people 
has got to feel awesome. 

Brad: It is. Thanks. It took a while to get to that point. I’ve always been a developer to 
pay the bills, but my goal was always... I had more fun teaching and explaining things 
than I did actually developing. It’s just what I get the most enjoyment out of. So I’m 
slowly trying to transition from making money from being a developer to teaching. And 
it’s a long road because you get used to earning a living one way for so long. Yeah, 
that’s my goal. It’s to eventually be a full-time teacher, so we’ll see. 
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Very cool. Anything else you want to leave us with? 

Brad: Hmm... No, I’d be repeating myself, but I guess I’ll just leave with, I think in this 
industry, we often overlook attitude and the human component. It’s easy to get into this 
robotic programming, “I must be an unstoppable developer programmer robot”. 

So I would just say, I really think attitude and not getting discouraged is the biggest 
thing. Because if you think about it, I don’t think what we’re doing as developers is 
rocket science. And so the question becomes, “Why isn’t then that 100% of people who 
try this... like why doesn’t everyone succeed at becoming a developer?” 

And I don’t think it’s that people aren’t "smart enough" or "educated enough," or 
anything like that. I think it’s just that it can get discouraging. Honestly, I think that’s the 
only reason everyone doesn’t have an amazing developer career. It’s because it’s so 
easy to get discouraged. 

And everyone that I know who has successful careers, they’ve had—in fact, one of my 
friends, he’s constantly tweeting and blogging about imposter syndrome. And he’s like a 
CTO, Chief Technology Officer for some company. He’s really successful and even he 
still feels like he suffers from imposter syndrome. 

So if there’s one thing I can leave people with is, even if you just spend a fraction of the 
time that you spend learning code on trying to not be discouraged and self-care, and try 
to stay motivated and don’t have too high of expectations, that would be my tip. Your 
attitude is your biggest asset. Yeah, I guess that would be—that’s my closing tip. 

Awesome, thank you again so much for doing this. 

Brad: Yeah, of course. Thanks for having me. 
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Cahlan Sharp 


I’m here with Cahlan Sharp, entrepreneur, engineer, and CEO of one of the highest 
rated and most accessible coding schools in the U.S., DevMountain . He shares his 
passion for technology through empowering a new wave of developers to launch their 
careers and build their startups. 

So what do you think is the best thing that an aspiring developer can do to start and 
establish their career? 

Cahlan: You know, I think the number one thing for aspiring developers—just like it is 
with almost any career when you start out—you kind of have to have two thoughts in 
your mind. 

One is a realistic, a somewhat realistic, idea of what you’re in for. That it’s not a quick, 
easy shortcut to a happy life. To be a really good engineer takes a lot of time and effort, 
and hard work, just like a lot of other careers. And so, having this healthy understanding 
of the work that’s ahead of you is important. 

But also balancing that thought with the confidence that you can do it. That thousands 
and thousands of people before you have accomplished the ability to write good code, 
and to be software developers and web engineers. And people from all different walks 
of life, and all different influences and backgrounds, can do it. And if they can do it, then 
you can do it. 

I feel like you have to have both thoughts in your head: one, that it’s going to be tough 
and it’s going to be a long road, but number two, you can do it. That’s really important I 
feel like. 

In having built DevMountain, have you come across specific beliefs with how people 
approach this? Do you find that there are different ways people approach this? Some 
that are excited? Some that are maybe a little bit withdrawn or reserved? Is there a 
specific mindset that’s common with this? Is there something that would help them 
along this path and create this healthier understanding? 

Cahlan: One of the most important things that a new developer can learn is that one of 
the key skills is not just learning to code—and learning the techniques, the frameworks, 
the languages, the syntax, and all that kind of thing—but one of the things we focus a lot 
on, is that you need to learn how to learn. 

And unfortunately, a lot of times, whether just through poor implementation or 
otherwise, people kind of learn how to get through school. They learn how to pass tests 
or they learn how to get by with the minimum possible. Or school kind of becomes a 
hoop that you have to jump through. 
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And one of the first things we tell our students in our classes is, “Look, this is not that 
kind of experience where you can just kind of show up, sit back, let people tell you what 
you need to know, and then pass a test and you’re good to go. It’s not like that. This 
isn’t a passive learning process. This is an active, engaging process where you have to 
be an active participant. You get out of it what you put into it.” 

And I think one of the first misconceptions that we try to dispel with students is, “If you 
just show up, you’re going to be fine.” Showing up is definitely the first step, but you not 
only have to show up, but you have to put everything you can into it. And the more you 
put into it, the more you get out of it. 

Now that sounds cliche, but it’s honestly true. Education is a two-way street. The 
teacher can only go so far, and they can’t force information into your brain. You have to 
meet them half way. You have to be able to take what they give you and then push 
yourself, work on the things you need to work on, practice, train, study, and all those 
kinds of things. And then you’re going to be just fine. 

This active participation and engagement, I can imagine that employers look at that as 
well. Somebody that’s willing to learn, not just the libraries and frameworks, but to be 
involved, to take ownership of the code or their product. What is it like when they start to 
transition into an actual role and start to go out and seek employment? 

Cahlan: Well, I think that’s part of the education too. We’re not just teaching. The idea of 
teaching developers how to learn is kind of a cultural thing. We’re trying to teach culture 
as well as technique and skill. And yeah, hopefully the kind of employers that are 
looking at our students, and that need developers, value that. And I think they do. 

They value the kind of mindset that students come in with: that they’re hardworking, 
very positive, have a deep respect for the craft, know that they still have a lot to learn, 
but they also know that they can learn it. They have a lot of confidence. So I think that’s 
all really, really important. 

One of the things I tell employers is, “You’re not just getting graduates that have gone 
through and learned all these skills, but you’re also getting graduates that have been 
through a very intense challenging environment and have overcome. So this is, 
probably for many of them, one of the hardest things they’ve ever done in their lives. So 
that, in and of itself, is an achievement that is worth noting when you’re looking at these 
people.” 

I just realized that you’ve got to be in an incredible position to see all these people come 
through this, and see them grow their careers and build their startups. And you get to 
see it from both sides. You get to see it, not only from the student’s perspectives but 
also the employers. And you can help bridge those gaps too, as well. 
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Cahlan: Right, exactly. 

That’s awesome. And I was able to find an article that talked about web development 
wasn’t your, I guess, initial direction. I found an article that was talking about you at 
BYU. And you were originally going to be a dentist, and then kind of went down the web 
development path? How did that transition happen? And then what lead you to become 
an entrepreneur from that and start DevMountain? 

Cahlan: For me, college was an interesting experience because I honestly didn’t know 
what I was supposed to do. 

You know, there are so many choices in college, and you have so little information in 
front you as to why you should choose one versus the other—one major versus the 
other. And so, you have all these options and you’re afraid of choosing the wrong one. 

I got into pre-medicine, pre-dentistry. I tried a few different things just because I didn’t 
really know what else to do. And I just figured, I might as well choose something that is 
hopefully a high paying career. Hopefully, something that is going to bring a good 
return. And so, that’s why I went dentistry. 

And then I realized—pretty quickly into it—that I just wasn’t... I couldn’t really see 
myself doing that for the near future. I couldn’t really see myself... And I don’t want to 
take anything away dentists because obviously, they’re very talented skilled people, but 
for me, I just couldn’t see myself really getting a lot of fulfillment out of that. And 
fulfillment for me—I was starting to realize that was a big part of what motivates me. 

And so, just really through trial and error, and through luck, I ended up getting a job at 
the university, a division that was building online courses for high school students. I 
came in as an editor and just got exposed to the web development process, and I just 
loved it. 

I absolutely had just so much fun. And over time came to this gradual realization that, 
“Hey, this is something I could really do for a living.” It kind of became clear to me, “Oh, 
people actually can pay me to do this.” It was kind of a crazy realization. 

Like, I remember going home and telling my wife, “Maybe I should do this as a job.” And 
none of us—neither one of us—have ever considered that would be a career path for us 
or anything like that. It was kind of a sudden shift for us in our lives. And 
entrepreneurship is another similar experience where we kind of fell into it rather than 
deliberately deciding to be entrepreneurs. 

I was working at a job that was a contract job, and it ended up putting me on the path of 
an entrepreneur without really me necessarily going for it. I just decided, “Okay, if I’m 
going to be a contractor then I’m going to try to be a really good contractor. And I’m 
going to see what all I can do and how many clients I can get.” So really it wasn’t... I 
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was not born an entrepreneur. In fact, I’m a pretty risk adverse person generally 
speaking. So the path of an entrepreneur just kind of fell into my lap. And I just tried to 
make the best of it. And it was actually something I loved doing. 

Pretty powerful transition. And I’m grateful for the times my life has changed trajectory 
and to hear somebody else kind of go through that same experience, I think it’s kind of a 
blessing, you know. 

Cahlan: Sorry, I had a hard time hearing that last comment. 

Oh sorry. I’ve reflected on similar transitions in my life. And I know how grateful and 
thankful I am for that. I mean this is your choice, this is your path, people determine 
what fulfills them at the end of the day. And to hear your story, I think that that’s going to 
be really powerful for people. And I can only imagine that you—and I don’t know what 
you feel, just from my own experience—having those moments is really, really powerful. 

Cahlan: Yeah. And looking back they’re kind of pivotal moments in your life, even 
though at the time they can be extremely scary. They may not seem like big moments, 
but after it’s over you’re kind of looking back and you can see a road map. You see 
where those decisions and those points in your life really shaped what would come, and 
what would shape your life for the rest of your career. 

If you had one last thing for the people that might be reading this, that would help give 
them a little extra juice or momentum, and help shape their life and give them powerful 
skills, what would you leave them with? 

Cahlan: I think it’s really kind of a restating of what I said initially. Which is, I’ve been 
working now with hundreds and hundreds of different students that have come through 
our programs. And I’ve seen everybody from extremely talented, very bright intelligent 
people that just needed the right opportunity to succeed, to people that didn’t consider 
themselves smart, they didn’t consider themselves good at any kind of technical thing. 
And they were able to succeed just by putting their nose down and working as hard as 
they possibly could. 

So that was a huge part of it. We always try to tell students this, “Work hard and stay 
positive. Just work hard and stay positive.” 

If you keep a good attitude, and you just really put in the hours, you’re going to be just 
fine. And I think that’s true in a lot of areas of life. And it’s definitely true when learning 
to code. Not everybody is blessed with natural abilities to just pick up something really 
quickly, and just overnight become a developer. 

Most people, I’d say most people are not like that. Most people are going to have to 
work and grind and put in the hours. But if you do, you can find a really fulfilling career 
path that can bring a lot of rewards for you for the rest of your life. 
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Awesome. Thank you so much, I really appreciate your time. 

Cahlan: No problem. 

Did you want to say a little bit about what DevMountain is and what you guys offer? 

Cahlan: Sure. So DevMountain is one of the industry leading code schools in the 
country. We have locations in Utah; Phoenix, Arizona; Dallas, Texas; and actually two 
locations in Utah, Salt Lake City and Provo. 

And we have a few different curricula. We’ve got a design track . We’ve got a web 
development track . We’ve got an iOS app development track . And we’re just trying to 
create something where people can make a meaningful impact in their lives with an 
investment that quickly pays itself off. 

So it’s helped a lot of people, and we hope to continue to help a lot of people. We 
always tell people like, “Hey, if you think this is for you, check it out and see give us a 
shot, and see if this is the right path for you to get to where you want to go.” 

Where would people find you? 

Cahlan: Dev, as in Victor, mountain.com. So think Developer Mountain but just shorten 
that so DevMountain.com . 

Alright, awesome. That’s all I have. This is an incredible conversation, thank you. 
Cahlan: No problem. 
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David Yang 


Here I have David Yang , educator, entrepreneur, engineer, and co-founder of Fullstack 
Academy, which is the top ranked coding boot camp in the U.S. as ranked by students, 
with campuses in New York, San Francisco, and Chicago. So welcome, David. 

David: Yeah, it’s good to be here. 

So this eBook is really just focused on one primary question, and that’s really to help 
aspiring web developers get started. In your opinion, what do you think is the best thing 
an aspiring web developer can do to actually start and establish their career? 

David: So I’m curious about what stage you’re asking about because the answer 
changes from phase to phase. If you’re coming into the field, you identified that you 
want to be in the field, but you haven’t started programming, then I would say the best 
thing is just to dive right in. 

And what does that mean? It means that I would start learning the basics of 
programming using online learning sites like Code School or Codecademy, and try to 
get the basics of JavaScript, HTML, and CSS. 

Pretty quickly, I would start to identify small to medium projects that you can just start 
building. And you know, I think this is something I see a lot in different fields, is imitate 
the masters. Find things that you like on the web. Find sites that you think are beautiful 
applications, that you think are helpful, and try to duplicate some of the key components 
of them. 

It’s not for sharing, not for bringing into deployment and sharing with others, but just for 
yourself to understand the questions that will arise when you are trying to build 
something. And over time, keep following those questions and look where they lead 
you—down different paths that you can explore. That to me is the first thing, is start 
building. And through that process, develop your early sense of what works, and doesn’t 
work, and what you like. 

Imagine somebody that’s brand new to the field, and they want to explore these projects 
and they’re wondering what the first language they should learn is. In terms of imitating 
the masters, how would they be able to find a site or a project to imitate? How would 
they be able to deconstruct it and figure out what’s making the thing work and what’s 
doing what? Are there any tips or suggestions that might help them lead them down this 
path of discovery? 

David: It’s actually not that hard of a decision in terms of what languages to learn first. If 
you’re new to it, the first thing you’re going to have to learn is HTML and CSS. Because 
that’s kind of the presentation language of the web. So, just like you might learn in 
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Word—Microsoft Word—how to bold, make sections, outlines, and different kinds of 
fonts, it’s along the same way of how to present text, images, and video inside a web 
page. 

That’s definitely where to start. Then pretty quickly you’ll hit a limiting factor because 
although you consider HTML and CSS programming languages, we call them markup 
languages, as they’re not really meant to go beyond presenting text. If you want to do 
anything beyond that (i.e., if you want to build things that we would consider web 
applications), you’re going to have to learn something more of a programming language 
rather than a markup language. 

On that front, there is also a pretty clear answer. And that means that you have to learn 
JavaScript because JavaScript is really the only game in town when it comes to working 
on the web. 

Now, once you start learning those three programming languages, then you have to 
think about, “What is it exactly that I want to do?” Because that’s when we started 
saying, “Okay, I know how to stretch my canvas. I know how to pick up a paintbrush. I 
know how to mix colors. Now, what am I going to paint?” You can definitely Google for a 
list of projects or online tutorials on how to build something simple, and start from there. 
There’s almost an infinite amount of great content for beginners who want to build 
something. 

And if none of that is inspiring to you, I would just say, “What are the three or four sites 
you use the most”? Is it Facebook? Is it an online news site? Or Twitter? See if you can 
make a site that looks exactly the same. And then see if you can add a few things here 
and there that would make it interactive. Like, can you make a button that updates this? 
Can you make something that makes this flash? 

And then after you feel comfortable with that is, “Okay, now I have something that lives 
in my browser, and I can do something basic. How do I make this data last in some kind 
of server, or in some kind of database?” 

And that’s a whole other set of challenges. And I’m going to sound like a parrot here— 
you also need to learn what we call a server side programming language. And again, 
the right answer is probably JavaScript. 

So JavaScript is a language that is universal. It can run both inside the web browser 
and also on the web server—as a web server. It can serve up information to the web 
browsers, and take information back and store it so it can be shared across different 
users, different machines, etc. 

I think that’s kind of the initial place to start. Now, there’s no single tutorial that I can 
really recommend because there’s such a wide breadth of them. You really just have to 
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poke around until you find something. And then I’d say, just start. Just pick one and start 
going. And see how far you can get before you finish the tutorial or you kind of run out 
of interest with that tutorial. 

And when you’re talking about server side you’re talking the Node.js environment, right? 

David: Yes. Around 2009 I want to say, this really smart guy figured out how to take all 
the work that Google had put into making JavaScript a better programming language, 
and combined it with some libraries he wrote so he could run JavaScript on the server— 
as a web server. 

And the reason it’s so beautiful for beginners is that you don’t have to spend time 
learning a different language to write something that is considered a web server. You 
can continue to use JavaScript, both for your client side application—the stuff that runs 
in the browser—and for your server side application—the stuff that runs on a remote 
web server. I really think that’s the way to go early on so you’re not stuck on, “Should I 
learn Ruby, Java, Python, or Go?” I mean, it’s just an infinite set of questions, a whole 
new ecosystem, a whole new language, a whole new set of practices. And it can be 
very daunting for a beginner. 

And if you just stick to one language, you can possibly even build more, faster. And with 
this path of learning the presentation languages, building in the browser, then doing 
something server side, you can shorten that path instead of learning multiple languages. 
You can get an idea of the full breadth of building web applications with just one 
language. 

David: Yeah, exactly. If your target is building web applications, then this is like the 
perfect path. And that being said, some people’s brains are scratched by learning 
different programming languages. And if that’s what your goal is—and that’s something 
that you’ll discover on the way—then there’s so much great stuff to learn. But yeah, if 
your goal is to build web apps, then I think this is about the best starting path there is. 

I think it was on a Quora question, and I don’t remember the exact question, but it was 
in your answer that you said that some of the best benefits in learning how to program, 
and learning how to be a software engineer, were compounding. Like it’s compound 
interest essentially. Can you explain a little bit about why you think that? 

David: It’s true of many things where there’s an idea of investment, that the early gains 
are slow. But because so many things in a field are interrelated, interconnected, and as 
those things become clearer to you, the picture starts growing at an exponential rate. 
And so, that’s the idea of compounding. That every additional thing you add starts 
adding more than just itself but also a clearer understanding of everything else you’ve 
already learned. 
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Something I see over and over again with people who are learning to code is that there 
are many things that you learn early on that just feel like these isolated bits of 
knowledge. And as you pierce deeper into this kind of fog of understanding, you start 
seeing that these are parts of underlying patterns, and underlying practices, that are 
actually quite beautiful, time tested, and understood. But if you only ever kind of see the 
initial layer, then programming kind of feels like just a lot of random things. 

And to some extent, it is a lot of random things. A lot of things came to be because of 
chance. Like some company really invested in this ecosystem, and that’s why Java was 
so big in the 90s. Or some programmer fell in love with what Google was doing with 
JavaScript and built Node, and that’s why Node took off. A lot of it is by chance. 

But as you peel back, you see these people who built these things often times 
understood these deeper patterns that become clear as you go deeper. And I also think 
that there are a lot of fundamental data structures, algorithms, and design patterns that 
permeate applications across the whole stack. And it might feel like this is just a trick of 
the trade. But to someone who sees deeper, this is part of a wider tapestry of 
understanding. So, just like any other field, the stuff you learn later on makes everything 
you learned deeper and better. 

Yeah, it’s like an enriching experience. It’s almost like that experience of mastery as you 
get deeper and deeper into the field. 

David: Yeah, and I think that’s what makes programming so fun. The amount of mastery 
is endless, right? Because there are fundamentals, there are different applications, 
there are different programming stacks, different programming languages, and there are 
all kinds of stuff with computer hardware interaction, and with hardware software. It’s an 
endless field almost. It can satisfy so many different parts of your brain. I think that, 
even for me, I still feel like, at many times, like a beginner in this field. That’s because 
that’s how deep the field goes. 

Yeah, because there are either new things you’re discovering, or new technologies that 
are being brought to prominence, in my opinion, you almost have to love learning. Not 
necessarily to just take part in it, but I think to really prosper in this. 

David: Yeah, that’s what I was referring to earlier. There’s a lot of stuff is happening in 
the JavaScript ecosystem right now. A lot of people are saying that it’s constantly 
changing, it’s always in a state of flux. But if you’re coming to programming right now, or 
you’ve been programming for a few years, you constantly feel unmoored because all 
you’re seeing is new tricks of the trade. 

But the sense that I get actually is that a lot of people who are in the JavaScript world 
right now are rediscovering old patterns, and old practices, and bringing those ideas into 
JavaScript right now. So if you’re familiar with those older practices, it’s something that 
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actually excites you like, “Oh okay, I struggled with before, and now I’m glad this is 
coming into the practice now.” I mean with that being said, I don’t discount the fact that 
stuff is changing quickly. But I also think that it has many more benefits than drawbacks 
for someone’s career. 

I want to touch a little bit on something...So, learning HTML, learning CSS tends to be 
very easy, or there’s less struggle involved with that. And with people that either may be 
self-taught, or maybe prepping for a coding boot camp, they have the task of learning 
JavaScript. And sometimes that can stop people. It can seem difficult, or either a new 
language or a new way of thinking about problems. Can you maybe give a few tips, or 
suggestions, or techniques that might help somebody learning a programming language 
for the first time and help them over that barrier? 

David: Yeah. It’s a very common thing, and I don’t necessarily think that it’s unexpected 
either. I think that the nice thing about HTML and CSS is as you go from HTML to CSS, 
you go from like Word to HTML, to CSS, to JavaScript, you’re moving up the symbolic 
abstraction ladder. 

At the very base level, you put this thing around the text you want to make bold, and it 
becomes bold. And so, there’s not that much symbolism to what is going on. You 
introduce this symbol, and then you can immediately see the effect. 

And then in CSS, you kind of have the idea of the first abstraction layer. It’s like, “I don’t 
necessarily put bold around here. I mark this up with some kind of representing 
identifier. This is part of a class, or part of an id, or part of some kind of tag, and I’m 
going to apply this to all of those things in that area.” 

And then in JavaScript, I think it’s just no holds barred. Where, at least in web 
application development, all you have is a way to access the document. And once you 
have that, you have to think about, “How do I write functions?” You’re middling this 
invisible tree structure, grabbing things out of it, and manipulating them. I think it’s much 
harder, conceptually, to think that way than it is to just put tags around certain text. 

In terms of getting better at it, I think you have to disconnect JavaScript programming 
from web browser programming. Because if you’re doing JavaScript programming 
inside of the browser, you’re really learning two things at one time. You’re learning 
JavaScript, and you’re learning this thing called a Document Object Model. The 
Document Object Model that I’m referring to is the browser’s representation to 
JavaScript of what HTML and CSS has done. 

I would say, “Don’t learn the DOM at the beginning, just learn JavaScript.” And just do 
simple things like outputting text to screen, doing mathematics—simple math, like a 
function that can add two numbers. Learn JavaScript separate from the DOM. 
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And I think that a lot of people wrap it all together, and sometimes even combine it with 
something like jQuery. That you have three things you’re learning simultaneously, and 
you don’t see the boundaries very clearly early on. 

That was an excellent distinction, to separate it from the browser. Because then you can 
get an actual feel for programming, and manage these abstractions and understand the 
leverage that you have with a programming language. That was a really good 
distinction. 

David: Yeah. Many times people, even for people that have been programming for a 
while, have no conception of what jQuery, JavaScript, and the DOM are. They kind of all 
roll together into one for some. And that’s unfortunate because they’re already applying 
them but not fundamentally. 

And what do you think it takes, once somebody’s learned HTML, CSS, gotten familiar 
with JavaScript, and is starting to get this understanding of the larger ecosystem? What 
do you think it takes to start to transition into a job or a career? What, maybe in your 
opinion, would be eligible? At what point is somebody ready or they not ready? Is it their 
own decision? Can you recommend a process?...From your experience with all the 
students that have gone through Fullstack Academy, in transitioning to a career in web 
development and software engineering, is there anything that you’ve picked up, or 
you’ve learned, or you’ve seen over and over again, that might help people? 

David: Yeah, of course. I think about this problem a lot. I think the answer is actually 
very easy in the same way that telling somebody, “Be healthy by going to the gym every 
day, eating healthy food, and getting good sleep” is. 

The answer is easy but putting it into action is hard. For me, my mental model of 
transitioning from someone who is interested in it into making it into a job is that—At 
Fullstack, we have this model, and we call it the 4 C's model. And the 4 C's stand for 
commitment, coaching, curriculum, and community. And we do provide all of those in a 
packaged service. You come to Fullstack, that’s what you’re going to get. 

Now with that being said, if you want to do it for yourself, that’s totally doable. But if 
you’re missing any of those things, it’s going to seriously impact your ability to make that 
transition. And so, what I would say to somebody who wants to become a programmer 
is leverage the 4 C's. 

Find three other people, online through social networking, who want to be programmers 
and work with them. Make a commitment. You have to. I would like to be a quarterback 
in the NFL, but if I’m not going to be out there every day practicing ten hours, ten times 
as hard as Tom Brady, I’ll never make it. So, you have to commit to this idea that you’re 
going to do it. Is it working? Are you putting four hours a night in this? Because you 
have to do a lot more to catch up. 
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You need coaching . I can’t tell you the number of stories I’ve heard of, “I got stuck on 
this one builder, and that’s why I’m not a programmer.” I hear that story over and over 
again. Or you know, “I got stuck on pointers in the freshmen year CS intro class. I got a 
C, and then I dropped out of CS and studied economics. And that’s why I’m not a 
programmer, even though I wanted to do that my whole life.” You need coaching 
because if you don’t have coaching you’re going to get stuck. And getting stuck over 
and over again, unless you have the mightiest willpower I’ve ever seen, it will be very 
discouraging. And I’ve seen people get stuck for weeks at a time. And you only have so 
many weeks in your whole life before it’s over. 

And the final thing is, I think you need to find a good curriculum. And why is that 
difficult? Because content is free. As everyone knows, you can Google “JavaScript 
tutorial,” and the number of search results is unending. But you need to find something 
that is a path for you. And that’s why I think it’s viable to go somewhere like a coding 
boot camp . 

But if you don’t want to go to a coding boot camp, I would say find a few books and just 
commit to those books. And even if that book is not that good, try to get to the end. 

What I see a lot is people just do the first three chapters because that’s the fun part like, 
“Oh, I’m getting into this.” And I’ve seen lots of people who have done the first three 
chapters of thirteen different books. Just pick a few books and stick it until the end, 
because the end is where you start challenging yourself over and over again. That 
would be my answer. 

And then, some other C's we think about are, for instance, you need to do career 
networking. You need to be going to meetups. You need to be talking to people who are 
in the field already because it’s pretty much where you’re going to get your first job. 
Because, to most companies who don’t know you from Adam, they’re comparing you 
against CS grads, experienced hires, and boot camp grads. And why would they pick 
you over someone else who’s demonstrated some kind of commitment along those 
lines? You need to network really hard and build that network so that you stand out 
differentiated in some pile of resumes. 

That’s awesome. You’ve hit a lot of different points too. I wanted to clarify something: 
You said you hear this story over and over again. I think that you used two different 
examples. The second one was, “I got stuck on pointers.” What was the first one? I just 
wanted to clarify that. 

David: Here’s the story I hear a lot, “I was trying to install Rails on my computer, and it 
didn’t—and it installed but threw an error. I didn’t know how to fix it and Googling took 
my computer into a worse and worse state. And at that point, I just gave up.” I hear that 
a lot. I hear like, “I tried to get this one library because I want to do something cool but it 
didn’t build correctly.” 
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And those are hard problems to fix. Sometimes, it’s not even easy to Google that 
problem. And even harder to ask somebody else, right? The number of ways you can 
get stuck on a computer, trying to do something, is infinite. Like you’ve installed some 
driver from 1997 that’s blocking the install of libpostgres or something, and then you’re 
getting stuck on programming. I think that having people who at least understand the 
context of where the programs might be is just really helpful to get over those humps. 

Yeah, as a developer you’re going to run into errors, or syntax stuff, even for an 
interpreted language and dynamic language, like JavaScript. I mean imagine if it was a 
compiled or statically typed language, you’d be hitting errors all the time. 

David: And to be honest, it’s one of the hard things for programmers to get. And I think 
that, as far as something our instructors learn, is that when I see a stack trace—I read 
this great thing in Michael Pollan’s book, The Omnivore’s Dilemma. He says to a human 
a field of grass is a field of grass, but to a cow, it’s like eighty different delicacies of 
different types of grass. And I was thinking about that for programmers. A stack trace to 
me, when the program is running and has an error and just broke out this big stack and 
wall of text, it’s one of those things as a programmer, that’s eighty delicacies of where to 
start looking for the problem. I think when beginners look at that, and just freak out and 
say my computer’s exploding. I’m like, “No, no, no. The computer is trying to talk to 
you.” But if you can’t understand it, it’s very intimating. And I think experienced 
programmers forget how intimidating large walls of text scrolling past you are. 

I’m learning Clojure right now. It’s compiled to Java, or it’s built on Java, so you might 
get Java stack traces when it’s a completely different language. But yeah, it has 
reminded me of that particular experience. Kind of putting me back in the beginner’s 
mindset... 

David: Yeah. I think that’s a great practice. You can do it especially with learning new 
programming languages, taking advantage of that beginner’s mind and understanding 
how difficult it can be. Some languages do it better than others, but it can be intimidating 
either way. 

And you also mentioned curriculum. We also mentioned the benefit of coding in a single 
language, primarily JavaScript, in that you can use that all across the stack—the front 
end and the back end. But I want to talk about curriculum specifically. With Fullstack 
Academy, where did it come from? How did you create it? And then also, what’s your 
mission with Fullstack Academy? I mean top ranked coding boot camp in the U.S., 
you’ve got to be providing an excellent curriculum. So just go a little bit into that and talk 
about what you’re doing and the success you’ve had. 

David: There are a few questions in there. So, the first question was around the 
curriculum itself or... 
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Well, I think it’d be interesting to give a little bit of background of Fullstack Academy. 

David: Me and my co-founder, Nimit, we’ve been friends for almost two decades now. 
We met the first day of college, we instantly clicked, and have been close ever since 
and have done a lot of stuff together—business projects and such. He was my best man 
and visa versa. 

In 2012, he was graduating from business school at Wharton, and I would visit him to 
catch up. What happened is that his friends would just start asking us to teach some 
programming. We’d be programming something over the weekend for fun and they said, 
“Hey, teach us what you’re doing.” Because there was a sense in the air back then that 
A) they wanted to work in Silicon Valley, or for Silicon Valley startups and B) that even 
product manager, program manager jobs, you’d have a leg up if you understood what 
the programmers were doing. 

And so, we started teaching these seminars series at Wharton, Harvard, MIT, Columbia, 
and NYU on “How to Program for Non-Programmers.” We did that for almost six months 
before we realized that we’re having a great time but we wanted to teach people who 
wanted to go all the way. People who cared about programming as their first passion, 
not as a means to an end. 

Tthat’s how it’s always been for us. Programming—I think of that movie Fight Club—it’s 
kind of like my power animal, being a coder . So, we wanted people that resonated with. 
So around late 2012, early 2013, we’re like, “What would be a model where we could 
take someone from just a passionate beginner to someone who could work at a 
company, to deliver high value?” And by 2013 we had launched. 

And I think that early one, we weren’t sure. We were discovering the space as we were 
building it. As were our competitors. And this whole field was brand new in that time 
period. But actually in 2012, when our students graduated and went to work at the 
world’s top companies and founded their own companies, I would have been skeptical. I 
was, to be honest, quite elitist about being a programmer. I spent twenty years learning 
how to do this. How is someone going to be that good in three months? But that’s all 
happened. We have students who’ve gone to, of course, all the top tech companies: 
Facebook, Google, Linkedln, Microsoft, and Amazon. 

And I think a few things. One is that there’s just an incredible demand for programming 
talent. Two, is that there are so many people who are so intelligent in their own field that 
just weren’t exposed to it when they were younger. They didn’t even know that CS was 
a thing. Like we have a lot of students who would do physics, applied math, and they 
can pick up this stuff very quickly. And even people who were in economics, or other 
liberal arts fields, they just weren’t exposed to it at that time. And once they get the hang 
of it, they grow very quickly. 
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The few things that have been the keys to our success have been really the 4 C's. I 
talked about the 4 to 5 C's. I talked about focusing on creating this really well-managed 
experience for students that gets them to the right point. And B) the very careful way we 
select students to be eligible for our program. I think that we’ve become very good at 
knowing which students will and will not succeed in a coding boot camp. And I think that 
to me is a key thing. I’d rather focus on getting the right students than hitting some 
growth metric. Because that’s, I think, a very slippery road to not a good place. 

And as far what I see in the future... I think that being in the education business, I’ve 
become very dissatisfied, almost a little bit angry, at where education is right now for 
Americans and American youth. And I think that there are not that many good options 
right now. We’re telling everyone, “Go to these four-year programs and rack up a lot of 
debt.” We’re, instead of having people come out with all these great skills, they’re 
people that come out with—they’re debt-laden and often times they still haven’t 
discovered their passion and they spent four years of their life. 

I think a lot of people who are in their 30s really don’t even understand what’s happened 
in the last two decades. How much costs for school have gone up. When I went to 
school, I remember tuition per year was like $4,000. And now the same school, 
University of Illinois, is like $20,000. So, even options that people probably in their 30s 
would consider reasonable have become pretty expensive in comparison to other things 
that have been growing—other rates of inflation. 

So, I’m excited about offering people a great option . And tied to the original vision of 
education. Taking people who are passionate practitioners and putting them with people 
who are passionate learners. And connect it to an industry that needs those skills. That 
to me, as long as you keep getting that formula right, gives you a lot of road to go. 

It’s almost like you guys in this education space, this alternative to universities, are in 
this new frontier of teaching people and training people. And you’re kind of doing it on 
your own. I mean no one’s like saying, the state doesn’t come to you and say, “You 
need to build this.” It’s like, “No, there’s an issue that we need to solve. And this is stuff 
we really enjoy, and we know how to do it. And we want people that also are passionate 
about it as well.” That’s got to take a lot of passion, a lot of guts, being in this role and 
providing all this stuff. And you guys have been succeeding at it. So that’s amazing. 

David: I’ll tell you something I’ve learned. I’ve been programming for a long time and 
what I realized is that I’ve always loved programming. I’ve never necessarily loved any 
industry that I’ve worked in. I’ve worked in advertising, e-commerce, and in social 
media. Those industries are great. I mean don’t get me wrong, but what I always loved 
was the programming itself. And to be in the education of programming, to me, is such a 
pleasure. My whole job now is to think about, “How do we best communicate these 
ideas in programming? What is true? What is trendy? What is true versus what is 
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trendy? And how do you unlock these ideas in someone’s mind?” It’s kind of like a final 
puzzle in a programmer’s journey, is to be able to be so good at these topics that 
they’re connected to so many scaffolds of metaphors in your own mind that you can 
transfer them to somebody else’s mind. 

What you just said was incredibly powerful, ‘‘Unlock ideas in someone else’s mind.” If 
you just transfer to one other person, you showed them... I feel like software 
development, programming, is full of incredible potential. Not only financial and career 
potential, but working around the world, and tons of different job opportunities. And 
yeah, it’s competitive, but you can learn almost anything you want. And to be able to 
unlock that potential, or that value, in somebody else, that’s incredible. What you just 
said is such an awesome idea: “To unlock ideas in someone else’s mind.”Like how do 
you do that? That is a gift. That is an incredible thing. 

David: Yeah, I totally agree with that. 

I don’t have any more questions but if there’s anything, if there’s one last tip, or 
suggestion, or lesson that you want to leave people with feel free. I’m done with my 
questions but if there’s one last thing you want to leave people with. 

David: Yeah, I would say that we went through the Y Combinator startup accelerator 
program in 2012. And you know, one person that I’ve always held in high esteem is 
Paul Graham. And one thing I’ll say about Paul Graham is, that he’s not a celebrity that 
is lessened by knowing him, alright. And in fact, in knowing him I’ve only become more 
impressed with him. 

And one thing he said to us as founders, that I also think is true for people who want to 
build a career in web programming, is that it’s so easy to do a lot of things that feel like 
work but aren’t actually moving the needle. And for founders, he said what feels like 
work but actually doesn’t do anything for you is like networking events and being on 
panels, etc. And I see that a lot with programmers too. And for programmers, like what 
doesn’t move the needle is going to too many meetups, or watching too many YouTube 
videos, or reading the first three chapters of too many books. 

In fact, what you really should be doing is just writing code all the time. Write code. 
That’s really where the pedal gets pushed to the metal. So try to not be in too much 
learning mode. Just try to be in building mode. Because for me, the programmer’s 
journey is, even the learner’s journey for anyone is, you can’t give yourself an answer if 
you haven’t developed the question in your own mind. So, in order to get the question 
you have to build and get stuck, build and get stuck. And I see so many students who, 
they love watching the online videos, but they never open a text editor and start trying to 
build something. And that’s really the path to growth. You’ve got to be in that. You’ve 
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got to go through that discomfort of not knowing what’s next so that you can even know 
how to figure out what that is. 

That’s awesome advice. Not only for programming but also just in general, in life. 

David: Yeah. There are so many things that feel like work that aren’t, right. To me, in my 
own mind, that’s email. I could do email the rest of my life. And yeah, I’m like directing 
traffic here and there. But in the programming world, it’s only learning and not building. 
You got to put code to the, I don’t know, not code to paper but code to text editor. That’s 
got to happen. 
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Doug from Work Remote Jobs 

Hey, everyone, this is Doug from Work Remote Jobs . 

So what’s the best thing an aspiring web developer can do to start and establish their 
career? 

Doug: Well, I think that the best thing that they could do is to keep learning. To always 
be learning. That is the one thing that’s kind of set me apart in my career in almost any 
position that I was a part of. I was always picking things up, and I was always grabbing 
what’s new and everything that I could learn. It was almost an obsession of what was 
out there, like what was possible, what we could do, what we can incorporate, how we 
can tweak it, how we can improve it, how we can change it. 

And I think that if you have that mentality—you have that and it comes from inside. It’s 
intrinsic and you can’t really shut it off either. It’s not really a switch that you can turn on 
or turn off. Like there are people that can think really well, or they can deconstruct a 
problem, or they have a really good and consistent, solid approach to their solutions but 
sometimes they don’t see the bigger picture. Or sometimes they don’t see the different 
connections. Or sometimes they’re zoned into just that one thing. 

And I think that by learning everything that you can, whether it’s in a field, whether it’s a 
specialty, whether it’s things that are outside of that field, it helps get the gears going. It 
helps the connections fire. It helps you come up with original, creative, and interesting 
ideas. And I think it helps you learn as well. 

It creates a bigger map of the world, the industry, and programming. You can relate 
programming to different fields. You can see how the act, and the science, of software 
development actually impacts a business. And how the programming itself is actually 
the fundamental layer on top of, or underneath the product, which the product is a layer 
underneath the marketing, which is a layer that’s underneath the conceptual idea, or 
positioning, that somebody has of a business. 

And all of these things, if you learn and you keep your eyes open, and you talk to other 
people, and you pick up techniques, talents, ideas from all these different places, you 
get to incorporate them. And you get to help move your company, your team, your 
business forward in those directions. 

So, I think that that is probably the biggest thing, is to keep learning and absorbing 
everything that’s out there. It’s your experience, and I think it helps enrich your 
experience of the world as well. And it allows you to see things from different people’s 
perspectives too. 
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And just to break it down in an example really quickly, I didn’t actually set out with a goal 
to be a web developer. I didn’t have that intention. I didn’t say, “I’m going to be a web 
developer because that’s what I want.” I become, organically like without even intending 
to be a web developer, became one—or a software engineer. 

I played music. I played drums in high school and liked design so I used Photoshop and 
stuff. And then I went to college and didn’t even—I didn’t even know about programming 
there, you know. It was just design, and I was familiar with computers and stuff. 

So this natural act of learning, and kind of taking things forward, moving things forward, 
made me constantly ask, “What’s next? What’s next? What’s next?” That led me to 
Photoshop, to Flash, to HTML and CSS, to JavaScript. 

I remember being in college and just like... I didn’t fail, but I’m normally a person that 
picks things up pretty quickly and does pretty well at things. And that class was really, 
really, frustrating. And I had just one class that was focused on JavaScript. A lot of my 
other classes were design oriented. I actually went to two colleges, and one of them 
was business oriented, and the other one was design oriented. 

And I really only had one class on JavaScript, and I sucked at it. I was not good at all, 
and it was really frustrating. But that frustration actually motivated me to learn it. 
Because I was bad at this thing you know and I got like a C. But to me, a C was failure 
at the time. And because I didn’t get it, because I didn’t understand it right away, that 
motivated me to learn it, and to dig into it. And to explore it because it was a challenge 
to me. It was almost like insulting to be not good at something. 

So that motivated me to learn it. But I think that if you come from that frame, if you come 
from that position of wanting to absorb and pick things up whether they’re directly 
relatable or not, I think that that is an awesome, awesome trait. It can only benefit you 
and the things that you’re a part of. 

I actually don’t have many suggestions when it comes to specific code tutorials. I think 
that if you learn, if you’re motivated to learn, if you’re the type of person that challenges 
themselves, that loves to find new and interesting and different things, try different 
things and experiment, and you actually have good intentions, and you want to add 
value and improve the things you work on, and add value to the people and the lives 
around you, and the businesses and the projects that you work on, I think that you’re 
going to learn what you need to learn. 

I think that, in my experience, I self-identify as that type of person. And I think that most 
people have great intentions. Most people work hard. Like this is 80% of people. There 
are some people that don’t, but I think the vast majority of people do. 
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And you’re going to bring new things to the table. You’re going to bring suggestions. 
You’re going to bring ideas. You’re going to bring insights and things that nobody else 
can because that’s the stuff that you’ve picked up. And you’re going to want to improve 
that product. You’re going to want to solve that challenge and complex problem. You’re 
going to want to because it just feels good. It feels satisfying to solve and to overcome 
something challenging and difficult. It makes you feel good inside. And I think that if 
you’re a good person, I think that if you have good intentions, that you will do that. So 
you’ll learn what’s necessary to do that. 

And with my first real programming job, I barely had any experience. I worked on a 
couple WordPress websites, but this company was hiring me to build a custom project, 
a custom web application that needed to be built immediately. And I had no prior 
experience building that type of thing. So when the stakes are high, and you have some 
of these traits and qualities, you’ll do it—and you’ll do it really well. 

I think that human beings have this natural ability, when they’re backed up against a 
wall, to do what it takes to overcome that situation. Tony Robbins has a quote, or an 
example he uses, “Burn the f-ing boats.” And if you have no way out, you’ll figure out a 
way to do it. 

So I think that learning code is not the problem, which is actually another interesting 
thing. Tim Ferriss, in his D.S.S.S. technique that he uses to learn skills rapidly, the last 
S stands for “Stakes.” He likes to set high stakes while he’s learning something because 
it’s either public failure, or it’s a monetary punishment, or some sort of negative 
consequence if he doesn’t do it. So that’s definitely a motivating factor. And a couple 
times in my life, what’s actually been a positive reinforcement are these negative 
consequences because it motivates you to do something extreme. It motivates you to 
do something really well. It motivates you to give your all. 

And in this company, the first real web dev job that I ever had, I didn’t really know 
anything about web applications or programming. Like I had just kind of tweaked and 
optimized WordPress websites, and it was this huge responsibility. But we came 
through flying colors, and I came through with flying colors. We all did, and it was an 
incredible experience. 

I spent three years with that team, and it was a great team. I learned so much. I grew so 
much. And it was because of the value that I added and because I was passionate 
about doing it. And I have to really push forward on the things that I do, the projects, 
and to really give my all. To really make them the best that I can. I kind of see where 
they could be and I try to relentlessly push towards that. 

So ultimately, I don’t think it’s really about the code. I don’t think it’s about a specific 
technique. There are certain trends in the industry that are going on right now—like 
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JavaScript, Node, and functional programming—but these are things you’ll just learn by 
being in it and doing it. So that’s very important. But I think that being the type of person 
that does it, that’s motivated, and that learns is much more important than just doing it. 
So again, it’s not really about the code. It’s about the qualities and the perspective, and 
the motivations behind it. 

And with that, in understanding the motivations, it’s really about understanding yourself, 
what drives you, who you are, and what you want out of it. I think that programming and 
development is, or becoming, a popular job title and popular position—a coveted 
position even. 

But we also have to understand that when we make these choices, in terms of what are 
we going to do for our career, we’re also making an implicit decision of where we are 
going to spend our time and what are we going to do with our life. Because when you 
go into a job, or when you learn a new skill, you’re not just learning a skill for three 
months then dropping it and never seeing it again, or never using it again. You’re 
learning a skill, and getting into an industry and a career that’s going to affect you for 
the next three, five, or potentially ten or more years of your life. So you have to 
understand who you are, what you want, and the lifestyle that you want to live. 

Like maybe you really want to like grow some roots and stabilize, and really be able to 
work the same job for those ten years. Maybe you want to work with the most cutting 
edge, modern technology, Al, and you want to build and create the future as it happens 
right now. Maybe you want work from home and spend more time with your family, and 
your loved ones, but be able to build some fun and interesting projects on your laptop 
and do that for web development and programming. Or maybe you want to take your 
laptop on the road, travel to all these countries, and see all these beautiful, different 
places. Or maybe you want to travel from office to office, and teach and train corporate 
teams in some of the modern best practices. 

You have to discover who you are and what you want out of it. Because there’s an 
infinite amount of choices, an infinite amount of what you can learn, and what you can 
do. And the more you know yourself, the more you know what you want to do, and how 
you want to live, the better choices that you can make. 

And I think, as I go along in my career and I understand more about myself, I 
understand that when you make a choice about what job to get, or who to work with, or 
who to work for, or where you generate or earn your income from, those are big 
decisions. 

Do not take them lightly. 

And it might be difficult to take this lesson when you’re in a job search, and you’re 
coming at it from the point of desperation, “I need this job. I really want to land my first 
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job.” Or, “I really want a better job. I want more financial freedom. I want more income.” 
Or, “I’m struggling right now.” Or, “I need something better.” It comes from a place of 
desperation. 

And if you’re in that, it’s hard to see beyond that. But if you make a poor choice, and you 
work in a culture or a company that doesn’t really fulfill you, or doesn’t really satisfy who 
you are, or that doesn’t really light your fire, it’s going to be a difficult next year. It’s 
going to be a difficult next couple years until you transition to something better. And you 
don’t get those years back. You don’t get that time back. 

So really dig deep within yourself to find out what type of culture do you want to work in, 
what type of stuff do you want to work on? What type of values do you want 
represented by that? By your partners, or your companies, or your teams? What do you 
want? What really jives, and gels, and aligns with you? Because if you’re in a company, 
in an industry, in a career, in a culture that you don’t see yourself in, you’re going to be 
motivated to get out. And again, you do not get time back. 

You do not get time back. You use it, and you use it once. 

So if you can really identify, “I want to be in this culture.” Or, “I want to be in this 
location.” Or, “I want to live this type of lifestyle.” I think that coding, and high tech skills 
like programming, help you do that. There’s a lot of leverage inherit in those skills. But 
find out what those things are. How you want to live? Draw up your dream life. Draw up 
your dream lifestyle. Draw up your dream team. Draw up your products and what you 
do day to day. And search and search and find until you get it. 

And again, if you’re in a desperate situation, I realize it might be difficult to hear that 
because you’re just looking one step ahead. But take some time to try and look three, 
five, ten steps ahead. Because what you’re doing now, even if you’re just getting started 
and you don’t know which language to learn, or you just started and maybe you just 
understand the basics, you have your life in front of you. 

Start thinking about, “What do you want life to be like for you three years from now? 

Five years from now? Ten years from now?” And we can’t predict the future, but we can 
create it. And you can also help to direct it. You can help the direction that it goes. 

So for example, let’s say that that you’re in a small town, or you work at a small 
company in a small town somewhere. But let’s say that your dream was to work on 
modern technology, and to build and create the future. You’re not going to have as 
many opportunities in that place, in that surrounding, in that type of culture than you 
would in the other one because it doesn’t fit. And then also, in my opinion, metropolitan 
areas have a much higher concentration of opportunity, technology, and choices than 
some of the others. It’s like a spectrum, you know. It may not be totally sparse, but a 
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smaller environment it may have limited opportunity. And it may just not be what you 
want to work on. 

And if you find that out, and you find that out early, it can save you years of mediocrity, 
or years of lacking fulfillment, or years of boredom. I’ve experienced it a little bit in my 
life but also I’ve seen it with people around me—in their stories—is that they get jobs 
and they contribute, and they put a lot of effort into what they do, and they do everything 
really well, but they’re not completely satisfied. And that could be because of the 
culture, or that could be because inertia of the company, or that could be their 
environment, or that could be their living situation. It can be all these different reasons. 

It’s up to you to figure what exactly those are in your life. And I feel like if you’re in an 
environment of abundant choice, then it’s going to affect you and benefit you more. I 
personally think that your environment affects you, and affects me, more than we think. 
So if we put ourselves in a beneficial environment, perhaps there’s a better economy in 
that area, perhaps there’s a better choice. And sure, it might be more competitive for 
you, but you also have to realize that companies absolutely need talent. 

There’s a gap in the market right now, and companies are desperate, absolutely 
desperate, for awesome talent. And it might be a little bit more difficult to stand out. But 
meet people, grow your network—word of mouth—and be a little bit unusual, that’s fine. 
Unusual is okay. But if you’re smart, and you add value, and you contribute, and you 
solve problems, people will recognize that talent. So, I think it’s not impossible to stand 
out. And I think that you’re ultimately better off being in the position of greater choice 
and opportunity than less than. 

And what I’ve seen, is that people, they have these great jobs and they say that they’re 
living a good life, but from personal conversations I’ve had with them, they tell me 
they’re ultimately unsatisfied or unfulfilled. So being able to know what you’re looking 
for, how you want to live, and what cultures, values, and beliefs you really align with, 
and how you actually want to create your life, will go a really long way into helping 
establish your career. Because you don’t want to waste three years. You don’t want to 
waste two years. You don’t even want to waste one year. 

And as much as you might be focused on getting that first job, start thinking down the 
line. Start thinking about your future because I think that that’s really, really important. 
Because we're not just here to work, but we're also here to live and experience, and to 
really make the most of what life offers. And careers are a part of that, work is a part of 
that. And in this case, programming, web development, and high tech skills are a part of 
that. 

And my last little tidbit of advice is to take risks. Now some of you, if you don’t like or 
want to take risks that’s fine. I’m not saying that anybody has to. I mean that. Your 
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choice is absolutely your choice. But in my experience, taking a risk to move across the 
country, taking a risk to travel the world as a web developer—what they call a digital 
nomad—taking a risk to move to a different state to work with a company, or taking a 
risk to actually change my career multiple times, all of those have given me incredible 
learning experiences. They’ve helped me grow as an individual, to be able to provide 
more value, to learn new and interesting things about myself, about business, and about 
life. 

It’s about being vulnerable and taking risks. Taking risks with a new technology, taking 
risks with a new job, taking new risks with a new career, taking risks with introducing 
yourself and growing your network, taking risks in sending emails—cold emails to 
people, or cold tweets to people you want to meet or who inspire you, it may not be a 
100% ratio and you may not even hear a reply—but that type of attitude, that type of 
action-taking will ultimately benefit you. 

Because with that, you’re going to be able to experience more growth, learn, 
understand, reach out, and empathize with all sorts of different people and be able to 
contribute more and more. And your experience of life, and that enrichment, is going to 
ultimately help you feel fulfilled in who you are becoming and what you’re doing. 

So overall, I don’t really have a lot of suggestions in terms of code. I mean, you’ve got to 
learn JavaScript. But I think that there are tons of opportunity for whatever language 
that know, or whatever language that you’re going to learn, whether it’s Ruby, whether 
it’s Groovy, whether it’s Haskell, whether it’s Clojure, whether it’s JavaScript, whether 
it’s PHP, whether it’s Perl, or whether it’s Python. There are abundant jobs and 
opportunities for all of them. All of them. 

Another thing is, I think that money is relative. Meaning, you can get by on a lot less in 
some places than you can in others. For example, $50,000 in Eastern Europe can go a 
lot further than $50,000 in San Francisco. So be aware of this as this goes along with 
your environment and the choices that you make. Make sure that your expectations are 
aligned with that. And that’s kind of another discussion, but that is also a powerful 
mindset to understand. You can make certain choices in your life, and set up a set of 
conditions in your life, which actually makes it quite fulfilling on less—or automatically if 
you create it the right way. 

A lot of the growth, and challenge, and triumph that’s come from my life has come from 
taking risks. And if you’re a risk adverse person then just follow what seems natural to 
you and whatever the natural progression is. That’s okay too. But I will urge you to 
reach out and get out of your comfort zone once in a while. I think that’s how we grow 
and that’s how we learn. I think my life has been better because of it. 
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I’ve got to learn about myself and other people and have all these enriching 
experiences. And I hope that by doing some of these things and paying attention, 
internalizing some of these traits, you can as well. 

If you have any kind of specific questions, what languages, what’s a good city, feel free 
to reach out to me personally and I can answer your question. 

So who is Work Remote Jobs and what is Work Remote Jobs about? 

Doug: Work Remote Jobs is about showing people the incredible potential, choice, 
freedom, and flexibility of high tech careers and skills . We live in a day and age today 
where we don’t have to, and we are no longer confined and defined, to a specific 
location. 

And a lot of people have been traveling and moving about forever , and that’s just one 
example. But I think it was really brought into today’s culture with Tim Ferriss and the 
Four Hour Work Week. But today, we don’t even have to start our own business, you 
know. There are so many different cultures and companies that are remote, that are 
distributed, and that have teams spread all across the world in all sorts of different 
countries. And that is the future. 

The future is people working independently, and potentially asynchronously, on 
collaborative projects, whether that’s a web application, a business, a service, or 
something else. 

It’s having the freedom to choose your life and how you want to live it and from where. 
Remote Year has a great quote which is something like, “Do great work from 
anywhere.” And that’s how we should be able to live today. We shouldn’t be stuck in an 
office somewhere. We shouldn’t be chained to a desk. We shouldn’t have to suffer 
through insane commutes every single day of our life. We shouldn’t have to waste our 
youthful years or our entire life—our whole working life—going day in, day out, to some 
dreadful box, some dreadful building. 

We should be able to do incredible work that we're proud of, that we’re fulfilled by, that 
we love to do from our laptop, from our computer, from anywhere in the world . Whether 
that’s at home spending time with our loved ones and just being able to focus, 
concentrate, and have peace and quiet. Or traveling to different countries as you build a 
web application in your down time. Or potentially growing a distributed startup yourself 
from anywhere in the world. We live that day and age today, and it’s only growing. 

And yes, companies need talent, but this is something that’s never going to die. 
Companies need talent and companies feel safer keeping people in-house. I think part 
of the nature of business is to be risk adverse. Not a startup as a startup is a certain 
breed of company that leans into risk just by the nature of what it is. But I think that 
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traditional businesses, by their nature, they are generally risk adverse. And they feel 
safer and more comfortable having people in the office, and seeing and having that face 
to face. But if you build trust, if you provide value, or if you identify what you want and 
go out and seek those companies—or start your own—then you can have that choice, 
that freedom, that flexibility. 

So Work Remote Jobs is a platform for people that want freedom, flexibility in their 
careers and lives , and we show people how to get it. 
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Pete Markiewicz 

Pete Markiewicz, PhD., is an Instructor in Interactive and Graphic Design at The Art 
Institute of California, Los Angeles. He co-founded Indiespace , the first commercial 
website allowing downloads and purchase of independent artists in March 1994 and has 
been developing online ever since. He's also written three books on the Internet with 
Jeannie Novak, and currently a researcher of Sustainable Design theory as applied to 
Web Design and Development. 

Since this eBook is focused on developers early in their career, first and foremost, 
what's the best thing an aspiring web developer can do to start and establish their 
career? 

Pete: Get the code. If you're not in a regular school, take online courses. Ideal starters 
include freeCodeCamp and Codecademy. 

So once someone’s started, once they’ve got that beginning code down, what next? 
How do they make sense of the constant change, and almost limitless choices present 
in technology, without feeling overwhelmed? 

Pete: Know the core code. Pick up basic languages and a few frameworks. A lot of tech 
jumps are actually not important, and you can "level up" for a specific framework if you 
are otherwise right for the project. 

What do you think is the most important thing to learn, or understand, in terms of 
software development, or in being a developer? The kind of big picture thing that makes 
it all "click"? 


Pete: Programming, or coding, is design by other means. Your goal is not just to 
program, the equivalent to being an auto mechanic, but to code creatively, as in an auto 
designer. This is important enough that many companies have Creative Programmer 
positions equivalent to Creative Director for art direction. Code is just another media, 
like paint or stone. You master the media to be creative. It's not an end in itself. 

Ah, that makes sense. It’s like making it your own, thinking deeper. Instead of following 
a task, you’re thinking about the program and designing the solution. So, what makes 
someone a developer, programmer, or engineer? Is it skill, experience, desire, hard 
work, or something else? 

Pete: It’s two things. Desire, since you have to want hard things to get them, and 
attention to detail. The second is just as important for a designer as a programmer. 
Sloppy code is the equivalent of not doing good color correction on blended edge pixels. 
It's the same attention to detail in both cases that leads to outstanding projects. 
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Yeah, I see. It’s the details that can make or break something. Or rather, that obsessive 
attention to detail can turn something into a great piece of art... Can you tell me a little 
bit about your experience as a faculty member, and Instructor, teaching people about 
technology? 

Pete: I've taught students in design and development since 2001. During that time, I've 
taught a mix of designers and developers. The ones who were willing to learn anything 
were the best students and had the best outcomes. They also had the drive to do the 
work. And just like the last question, had extreme ATTENTION TO DETAIL. 

Oh wow. So you’ve probably seen a lot of change teaching. How have you seen the 
industry, technology, software change over time? And what matters now instead of in 
previous decades? 

Pete: The big change in the web has been the shift from cowboy coding in vanilla 
HTML, CSS, and JavaScript to the near obligatory use of frameworks like SASS, 
jQuery, and React. The other thing has been authoring environments. 15 years ago, 
there was a huge push to make web coding like print design, but that didn't pan out. So, 
we've gone the other direction with Node.js and a slew of command-line tools even 
visual designers need to learn these days. The other big change has been JavaScript 
performance, up 50x—no exaggeration—from the early 2000s. This is what makes web 
apps and games practical now. 

You have to know frameworks. You can't know them all, so pick a couple of them, and 
get good at using them. Examples might include Angular or React. For visualization, 
something like d3. For hybrid apps, something like Apache Cordova. For virtual reality, 
WebGL, and WebVR JavaScript APIs. 

It’s also interesting to think about change. Like what prompted it, what’s motivating it? 
Do you think that progress comes from a need for novelty and is that sustainable? Is 
there anything an aspiring developer should know about sustainability that would help 
them start or grow their career, while benefiting others? 

Pete: Well, code recycles with new tools, languages, and frameworks, constantly re¬ 
inventing the wheel. There are real advantages to Node.js programming, but you could 
do most of what we do now with PHP/MySQL and some Ajax ten years ago. Though 
you have to learn frameworks, frameworks aren't eternal—there will be different ones in 
ten years. But they all ultimately do similar things, just in different ways, since 
computers themselves haven't changed, and code is really the same at the low level. 

And novelty is tribal. It allows groups of developers to wall off from the "rif-raf" of casual 
coders. One of the great things about the web has been the use of standards-based 
universal languages like HTML, CSS, and JavaScript. There is constant pressure to wall 
off some of this so only a coder spending ten hours a day can do the work. Be wary of 
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this. For example, the jump to webpack dev environments zapped the whole 
progressive enhancement polyfill world of earlier JavaScript development. There's often 
a blindness in new trends to the value of old ones, usually in the pursuit of some 
idealized goal like scalability, speed, etc. Many frameworks want to be the final 
framework, or the framework to build frameworks. Be wary of a code culture running this 
way. Also, a push to ultra-new, arcane frameworks for only hardcore coders is keeping 
out ordinary people who want to understand our world, which depends on code. This 
fails the sustainability test of inclusiveness. 

Sustainability never comes out of a framework. It comes out of high-level principles, with 
frameworks chosen to match. 

Here [Pete provided the following illustrative tables via email] is a possible breakdown of 
sustainable principles for the web, game and interactive world, adapted from the list 
developed by Nathan Shredoff in his book, Design is the Problem: The Future of Design 
Must Be Sustainable [non affiliate link to publisher’s site]: 


General Sustainabilitv PrinciDle: 

Sustainable Web Design Goals: 

Make meaningful products 

Make websites that have real value, not 
fashion or tech-tricks 

Easy design rollback 

Iterative or Agile design workflow 

Source Renewable Materials 

Design products to work in the future 

Switch to a “Green” webhost 

Implement classic design strategies 

Design with the user in mind 

Create effective User Experience (UX) 

Ensure democratic access 

Build accessible, responsive websites 

Interchangeable Parts 

Apply standards-based design 

Minimize energy and resource 
consumption 

Web Performance Optimization (WPO) 

Don’t corrupt the virtual system 

Search Engine Optimization (SEO) 


Another possible formulation for sustainable web design comes from the Permaculture 
movement . Here is a list from the Staydiligent blog with some additions by myself: 


Permaculture Sustainabilitv PrinciDle: 

Sustainable Web Design Goals: 

Observe and Interact 

Build sites as part of an interdependent 
community 

Catch and store energy 

Cache information, update sites rather 
the build completely new ones 

Obtain a yield 

The site should provide positive value to 
the client, and larger web community, not 
a time or money sink 

Apply self-regulation and accept feedback 

The site should have “reporter” 
technology for use, efficiency and 
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ultimately carbon footprint can be tracked 
and used for revisions 

Use and value renewable resources and 
services 

Use efficient virtual services (e.g. green 
webhosts) 

Produce no waste 

Sites should be steady-state, not causing 
an accumulation of e-junk (files, stored 
data) in themselves or on the Internet 

Design from patterns to details 

Start with group-design techniques like 
Progressive Enhancement 

Integrate rather than segregate 

Connect your site to others, and create 
value by interconnection of websites 
instead of portal-style content provisions 

Use small & slow solutions 

Design for the low end first, instead of 
starting with the bleeding edge 

Use & value diversity 

Use local designers, developers, 
webhosts of big “cloud” services with low 
green scores 

Use edges & value the marginal 

Support communication at the edges - 
old browsers, platforms, slow networks 

Creatively use & respond to change 

Use, don’t avoid new technologies that 
promise sustainability, e.g. imageless 
design with CSS 


I wonder how many developers and designers consider sustainability - ideally web 
sustainability- on an ongoing basis... Does creating a better user experience lead to 
greater sustainability? How does that work? I myself am not very familiar with some of 
these principles, and it would be great to share this info. 

Pete: UX leads to better web sustainability via two methods. By improving the user 
experience, users generally spend less time fussing with the app, leading to lower loads 
on the client and server apps. Second, by making the experience understandable, it 
advances the inclusiveness of the design. 

Ah, interesting. I like that last part. I think that’s part of the key, “Advances the 
inclusiveness.” That’s interesting how making something more usable helps make more 
people use it. It’s pretty obvious but I might be easily overlooked from time to time. How 
would a new web developer learn to create better user experiences, making their web 
pages more sustainable over time? 

Pete: Start with the design, not the code. Conceive a project, and treat code as a 
medium like any other you are going to use to accomplish your goals. In other words, 
don't learn WebGL—come up with a 3D project, and use WebGL as a medium. 
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Second, consider your audience. Coders often write for themselves, and the resulting 
Uls are a “Swiss Army knife” that only they can fathom. Colorizing an OOP architecture 
is not Ul. I've seen lots of CMSs—Content Management Systems—just wrap the 
database tables in form fields. This is awful UX. Instead, define a customer journey or a 
story about how someone uses your apps. Then, figure out the tasks they need to 
perform. From that, extract the features that will need to go into code. Don't go 
backwards from code to Ul. 

So, switching gears a bit. I’m curious, what are some traits you see in your best 
students? 

Pete: Actually doing work, and showing attention to detail. A desire to learn is not much 
different from wanting to be a celebrity—who cares? It is deeds, not words. A student 
that works regularly, even if their initial stuff is lame is far better than one who is too 
precious to sully their creativity by diving into the trenches and getting every last pixel in 
place. 

Have you found certain things that stop, or frustrate, some of your students? And how 
would you suggest to overcome those roadblocks? 

Pete: One is complete lack of comprehension. This happens when students are passed 
forward without learning in previous classes. A good example would be a HTML5 Game 
class with a student who never learned JavaScript. Often, instructors are expected to 
slow down the whole class and re-teach the previous one for the student who didn't 
learn. 

The solution to this for many students is, surprise, online code schools. Students who 
work but are missing skills can rapidly train up by working in a site like freeCodeCamp. 

In your opinion, and it’d be interesting to hear it since you’ve been teaching and 
watching the industry grow and change, what are the benefits of formal education in 
learning to code, vs self-taught or a coding bootcamp? They’re been a lot of code 
schools popping up lately as an alternative. What do you think? 

Pete: Having a credential is useful , especially for systems programming and other old 
school coding jobs. If you're self-taught, you're going to need a portfolio of outstanding 
and CREATIVE code work. A formal education can give you a portfolio, but if you just 
post class assignments, you won't impress anyone. You need at least one labor of love 
which should be the first thing people see on your portfolio website. 

Is it necessary to get some sort of credential? 

Pete: Nope, but the path is harder since you have to write more original code to prove 
yourself. In ten years this will be different when all your code work in code schools is 
integrated directly into your resume. 
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Do you have any top advice for an aspiring developer as they enter their job search? 
How do they best find their first coding job and go from something like only a resume or 
school work to being real developer? 

Pete: You need a portfolio. A desire to learn is not impressive. Companies are fast 
paced today, and they need to see you can do the work. They are willing to train you, 
but only if they see the training working quickly. They are not willing to school you, or 
teach you to be responsible. That has to be evident in your schoolwork or freelance 
work. 

Any suggestions on helping them find their dream job, or a next step they should take? 

Pete: Get an internship through school . It almost doesn't matter what—one internship is 
worth about ten classes, in my honest opinion. Not only do you prove you can work in 
the real world, but you are almost certain to make contacts which lead to a job 

And finally, and this last question is slightly different because I think you bring very 
unique and seasoned perspective to this and think that’s very valuable, but what is the 
one thing you wish you knew when you started to learn how to code? 

Pete: That there are no deep secrets. Everything in code is a matter of organizing 
complexity. There is no code magic that only experienced developers know. What they 
know is how to break down a problem and solve it, using standard and pretty basic code 
concepts which a newbie can learn in a few months. 

That being said, experience is necessary. New programmers will write sloppy, inefficient 
code. Efficiency and readability are the things that improve with time, some arcane 
knowledge of secret code. If you get past concepts like callbacks and recursion you are 
pretty much there—there is no deeper secret knowledge. It's just applying the basics 
over and over to build something complex. 

Awesome, that’s great. Thank you so much, Pete, for your answers. 
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Quincy Larson 

So with us today is founder of and teacher at freeCodeCamp, Quincy Larson . And 
freeCodeCamp is where you can learn code for free and build open source projects for 
nonprofits. I think one thing that really stood out to me about Quincy is, I was able to 
find a podcast where he said that he's committing his career and the rest of his life 
towards making learning code as efficient and painless as possible. And I just thought 
that that an awesome action and statement of commitment to what he stands for, and 
what he's doing. 

And so far, there are close to a million developers learning how to code all around the 
world and more than 4,000 who have already landed jobs from freeCodeCamp. So, I’m 
here with Quincy, Quincy Larson. 

Quincy: Thanks for that kind introduction. Yeah, I think more than 6,000 are now 
working as developers. Like they’ve gotten their first developer job. And we have almost 
about 1.1 million total people who have registered for the platform. 

That’s incredible! And it’s only a couple years old too. 

Quincy: That’s right. We’re going to turn three years old in late 2017. 

So, you have been essentially a teacher to, or hosting the platform, and leading this 
platform of over a million people that are registered and are interested in learning code, 
what’s the best thing that an aspiring developer can do to start and establish their 
career? 

Quincy: I would say that contributing to open source software is by far the most 
important and helpful thing that an aspiring developer can do to really get off on the right 
start and really distinguish themselves among the many other developers out there that 
are also applying for jobs. 

There are several reasons for that. One is, a lot of actually working... real life work as a 
developer is not creating new applications but is maintaining existing applications. And 
with open source, you’re working with what we call legacy code—code written by other 
people that have been around for a while. And you’re extending that code to make it 
more secure, to make it more robust, to speed it up, and to add functionality. So, you’re 
collaborating with the people who wrote the original code. And often, you’ll collaborate 
with people through a platform called GitHub—it’s the most common place for people to 
collaborate on coding. And they’ll collaboratively create new files and new code, and 
add additional features like continuous integration, linting, new test suites, and things 
like that. 
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So because you’re working with these other developers, you’re not only getting lots of 
practice coding, reading and understanding others people’s code, but you’re also 
getting practice communicating, which is a critical aspect of working as a developer. 
Communicating your thoughts, communicating what a piece of code does, and why you 
took a certain approach opposed to another approach. And one of the major benefits of 
contributing code to open source is that it’s extremely transparent in the sense that 
anybody can go and see the kind of work you’re doing. 

You can pull up a specific instance where you contributed to a project, and you can 
easily talk about it. And by virtue of that project accepting your code, that basically is a 
strong proof of concept of you as a coder. Because you’re writing stuff that is not only 
good enough for you, or a theoretical use case, it’s actually good enough to be 
incorporated into a project that a lot of other people are using. 

You know, I don’t think that I’ve ever, in doing these interviews, heard open source 
contribution as the main thing. And you’ve hit a lot of key points: communication, 
collaboration, and continually writing code. And I think as you were explaining it, it’s 
almost by contributing to open source projects, they’re actually going to learn and 
understand what being a developer is like. And you touched on legacy code too as well. 
That’s going to be what it’s like being employed or getting a job, or working on an 
existing project, which are the majority of a lot of projects that are out there. So almost 
by doing that, they’re, by the nature of what that entails, already performing the job. 
They’re already getting all the practical skills that they need. They’re almost doing it by 
virtue of just contributing. 

Quincy: Absolutely. You know if you work at like Google for example—hypothetically— 
I’ve had some people, some engineers from Google tell me they spend about half their 
time in meetings and trying to communicate and plan, and they spend about half their 
time coding. 

So if you’re actually coding, you’re taking your code and inserting it into the massive 2 
billion line of code codebase that all of Google’s code is in. It’s all in one big repository, 
a private internal repository within the organization. You can’t avoid legacy code when 
you’re working with a product of that level of complexity. Windows is 500 million lines of 
code. And you can’t avoid—no code is an island so to speak when you’re dealing with a 
project of that level of complexity. 

Now, if you work at a company like WordPress or Basecamp, these are completely 
remote teams where pretty much everything gets done through a tool like GitHub. So 
you’re actually doing closer to 100% of the job when you contribute to open source. So 
if you’re going to be working at a company like that, freeCodeCamp is a good example. 
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We are completely remote. Our codebase is completely open source. So if you are able 
to contribute productively to freeCodeCamp, then there’s no need, in theory, to interview 
you. You can just start working because we would already have a very good idea of 
how you would plug into our organization. 

WordPress is famous for not even interviewing people over the phone. They just 
interview them over Skype. I’m not sure if they still do that to this day. But basically, they 
said, “Because when we work day to day, we’re just going to be communicating through 
asynchronous snippets of text”, whether that’s comments on a GitHub issue, or whether 
that’s comments on a Slack channel or whatever. So, if you can communicate clearly in 
text and through comments, then that is a massive part of being able to work 
productively in a lot of new organizations. 

I can remember an article about remote work where they said, “With remote work, the 
implicit needs to be made explicit.” And I think that ties to the bigger issue of 
communication and being clear on the decisions that you make with your code. Can you 
talk a little about being explicit? And you’ve already talked about communication in 
general, and communication with comments, but the overall idea of how the impact that 
communication makes as a developer? Then also for an aspiring developer, either the 
type of communication or the approach they might want to take? Because people that 
have been in the industry, that work in codebases, they understand some of these 
experiences. 

Quincy: Right. Well, communication is critically important in pretty much any modern 
knowledge worker field you go into. But with programming, it’s extremely important 
because, as you mentioned, a lot of it’s just trying to figure out what needs to be built. 
And you can eliminate so much work by just communicating more clearly. 

One of the things I’ve heard about GitHub for example—and they’re another remote, 
largely asynchronous team—where people just use GitHub, the product itself, to get 
work done contributing to GitHub. They actually prefer to have text and documentation 
to having synchronous meetings because it’s much easier to have a paper trail, so to 
speak, of who said what, and why, and what the context of that discussion was. You’re 
having it in a thread on GitHub instead of having a meeting and somebody’s typing a 
quick summary. And who knows where that summary’s going. Maybe it’s getting 
emailed about to the parties. 

So just practicing communicating regularly in, for example using a tool called Gitter. Our 
entire open source community uses this tool, and we have a forum as well. But Gitter is 
an open source Slack-like tool. And just by spending time in there, and helping people 
resolve their issues and figuring out what problem they might be having with a piece of 
code, that is excellent practice for helping communication. Because you don’t have the 
benefit of being able to say, “Hey, scoot over and let me just show you this real quick.” 
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You have to figure out how to communicate given the constraints of, “Okay I’ve got 
text.” 

And often, the person is a non-native English speaker, and that adds another dimension 
of complexity. But my personal opinion, as somebody who’s spent a lot of time writing— 

I write on Medium regularly and also, most of my communication is in written form—you 
should always treat the other party as though they’re a non-native English speaker. And 
you should always try to write as plainly and clearly as possible. Try to write at a 6 th 
grade level. And just by doing that, and practicing that as much as possible, you can 
maximize clarity. 

And at the end of the day, what is the point of trying to communicate? Well, it’s basically 
trying to take whatever concepts you have in your head, and figure out a way to 
package it so that somebody else can consume it and share that context, and with high 
fidelity as possible. 

So I would recommend that if people want to increase their skills around 
communicating, joining a community like freeCodeCamp, even if you’re not working 
through the curriculum, even if you just want to get practice jumping into the chat rooms 
and helping other people figure out what’s wrong with their code and helping them solve 
it, that would be an excellent way to practice. Another way, of course, would be to 
contribute to open source projects, help people test their code, and make sure that it 
meets the standards that are set up in the documentation. That would be another great 
way to practice communicating. 

And before we leave this call, I want to talk a little about how freeCodeCamp was 
created and where it came from. I guess you were an educator living in China and then 
you were trying to learn code? Is that correct? The community’s incredible, over a 
million students learning to code. That type of growth in a few years... That’s incredible. 
So give a little bit of context and history of what was the need, and how you developed 
it. And then also, is it different or complimentary to some of the other resources out 
there for people? 

Quincy: Great. So, I had worked as a teacher and as a school director in the U.S. and in 
China at the time. I moved back and I was living in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

I had been learning, I was in Santa Barbara, California actually, and I was running a 
school there. I noticed some of my teachers were spending a lot of time chained to their 
desks, doing paperwork and data entry and stuff like that. And I wanted for the teachers, 
and the administrators, to be able to spend more time interacting with the students. 
That’s really where the high value added is, in having teachers, not in having people 
filling out paperwork, but in having people actually teach. 
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So, I just kind of grabbed some basic programming tools and started writing some 
scripts in Excel, and using a couple tools to try to automate a lot of the more routine 
workflows in our school. And even with my extremely limited programming ability, I was 
able to make a significant impact in the amount of time that the teachers had away their 
desks and the happiness overall of my staff. 

As a result of seeing how much a little bit of programming skills could do, I decided I 
need to learn how to code properly, so I can do more of this kind of stuff. And at the 
time, I was envisioning myself building like a whole productivity suite for schools, where 
we could automate a lot of the back office stuff. But the more I got into coding, and the 
more I learned, the more I realized that learning to code itself was such a massive 
challenge. And it was probably holding back a whole bunch people who would go out 
and automate things, and make things less tedious and more productive. That was the 
real bottleneck, was just helping people to learn how to code. Because learning to code 
at the time when I was doing it was extremely ambiguous and I was basically on my 
own. 

I could have gone back to get a university degree. That was about the only alternative at 
the time. But I built a tool that helped people learn technology in general. And I called it 
Course Forward, and I just basically launched it. But the first project, after about 18 
months, it just became clear that nobody wanted to use it. It was too ambitious. 

But this time, I made it very simple. I narrowed it down to where people were just 
learning JavaScript and I focused purely on community and collaboration, and peers 
helping one another learn to code. And that was freeCodeCamp. I had launched that as 
a very basic application. We didn’t have a lot of our own coding challenges. We just 
used existing online courses from Coursera, and EdX, and some of these other Massive 
Open Online Course providers. 

And people started coming. I started tweeting about it a lot and blogging about it a lot. 
And I got people together in the chat room, and we just started talking about learning to 
code, helping one another solve various problems, and hiccups we were encountering. 

And gradually, that open source project, well the people who were working through it 
decided to turn around and contribute back to it and make it better. And so, we got this 
virtuous circle where the more people who came to freeCodeCamp, the more people 
who were contributing to it, which brought in even more people. And we were able to 
continually improve the quality of the platform. 

And then, of course, we created a whole bunch of other stuff. Like, we have a Medium 
publication. It’s the biggest technical Medium publication . And we have a YouTube 
channel , which is pretty popular as well. We publish a lot of videos. It’s about software 
development, design, data science, and topics like that. 
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So, it just kind of grew by virtue of people finding it helpful. And after a certain period of 
time, people who’ve been using it for several months were starting to get jobs . And once 
people started getting jobs, everybody was like, “Holy cow, this works! This is a reliable 
path to getting jobs.” And then, just even more people started coming. 

And that’s really the story of freeCodeCamp’s growth. And we’re really just in the early 
days. Because a lot of our platform—there’s so much we want to do with it. And our 
long term goal is to really become almost like a universal resource that schools can use, 
that individuals can use, and companies can use to continue to learn advanced 
developer skills. 

Some other resources that I think are particularly helpful for people—there are a lot of 
great, free online courses through great universities. There are also a lot of excellent 
games that involve programming. And there are just literally decade’s worth of amazing 
books about computer science, systems design, algorithms, and data structures. All 
these other topics that are very relevant to software developers, development 
methodologies, statistics, and data science. And then, of course, there are so many 
amazing, open source projects that are cropping up around data visualization, and 
soon, virtual reality. And there will be great frameworks for building virtual learning 
experiences. And who knows what the future holds. I’m very optimistic about all of the 
things that are on their way. 

I’ve seen how in your Medium posts that you’re, what’s the word... I don’t want to use 
like “protector” but an advocate of net neutrality and how important that is. But I don’t 
want to take too much of your time... So you’ve talked about how the biggest thing, or 
the best thing, that an aspiring developer can do to start and establish their career is to 
contribute to open source. Because it teaches them all these things: how to contribute 
an existing legacy codebase, communication, how to get familiar with the tools, and 
what that represents—that their code is quality enough to be accepted into these 
projects. Is there one last thing that you could potentially want to leave, one last nugget, 
one last lesson that you want to leave for aspiring developers? 

Quincy: Sure. Coding, and learning to code, and being able to get a developer job, 
these are all things that anybody who is sufficiently motivated can do. I don’t believe 
that innate talent plays an outsized role in this. I mean, it may have some impact. But for 
a vast majority of people, if they can just sit down and keep coding every day, if they 
can keep persisting through the error messages and the random failures, and all of the 
different things that can happen along the way towards trying to build software, and 
understand what’s going on inside of that software and model that in their heads, then 
they can learn how to code. 

And there are plenty of job opportunities. You know, I always tell people, “If you’re 
worried that software’s going to be automated somehow, just remember that software 
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development IS the process of automating. And by definition, automating will be the last 
job that’s fully automated.” So there’s a massive amount of opportunity out there, and 
it’s never too late. 

We have people in our community that are in their 50s and 60s learning how to code, 
and they are going out and getting jobs as well. Also, if you want to start a business, 
other than having basic business knowledge and acumen, knowing how to code is the 
single most important thing. Because with it you can build all kinds of prototypes and 
you can save yourself a considerable amount of capital that you’d otherwise be 
spending to hire developers to do that for you. So there’s a tremendous amount of 
opportunity. It’s just a matter of sticking with it and continuing to work on it. 

And the other thing I would say, other than trying to code every day and just not getting 
down, is try to hang out with other people who code. There are lots of study groups, like 
freeCodeCamp has 2,000 study groups around the world. There are lots of hacker 
spaces, where people get to together and code all around the world. There are a whole 
lot of other programming clubs and technology related organizations that get together 
regularly. I recommend everybody learning to code, go to these events and meet these 
people, and build their network through there. It’ll not only help them stay motivated, but 
it’ll help them when it comes time to for a job search as well because they’ll actually 
know people. Their friends will be getting jobs at different companies, and they can 
recommend them. And it’s just good all-around to participate in the community. 

And one thing that a lot of people—a misconception that a lot of people have is the 
vision of like the lone genius programmer who just sits down, and creates this amazing 
program all by themselves. That does happen sometimes. But much more frequently, 
it’s just a huge number of developers who are collaborating often through open source 
software. 

Awesome. Thank you very much. 

Hello? 

Quincy: I’m here. I wasn’t sure if you had any follow-up questions or... 

I think we covered it. One thing I wanted to —/ don’t remember where I saw it, I think you 
touched on it a little bit. It doesn’t matter what your age is, you saying that you have 
students in their 50s and 60s. I remember seeing, I think it was a Quora post you made 
where students have gotten jobs that were from different careers like sales and 
carpentry. I think that kind of conveys that same idea, that as long as you sit down and 
you learn it, that you can end up being a web developer and working on this stuff. 

Quincy: Absolutely. And the thing that a lot of people have is this misconception that if 
you didn’t major in computer science, you’d have to go back to university and get 
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another undergraduate degree. Or you know, if you’re over 25 there’s no way you’ll be 
able to get a job at one of the one big five: Microsoft, Facebook, Apple, Amazon, or 
Google. 

But in reality, there are a lot of people who are older who work at those places. And 
most people don’t get—their first job is not at one of those companies. Their first job is 
at a small startup, or at a company. About 80% of all programming jobs are actually 
outside of what we traditionally call tech. So, working at a hospital, working at a bank, 
working at one of these other institutions that have a software development team. That’s 
also a great place to work. Once you get some experience, then you go through the 
song and dance of memorizing a ton of algorithms and data structures and trying to 
interview at companies like Amazon and Google. And there’s no reason to fear. I have a 
friend who’s in her 50s, and she was a French teacher for most of her career, and then 
she took some online courses and really learned algorithms and data structures, and 
then she went and got a job at Apple in software engineering. So there are tons of 
opportunities if you’re willing to put in the work. 

That made me think of an interesting question. So people that are moving into web 
development as a career, as a career choice... Let’s say that you have a career and 
either you’re unsatisfied with it, or unfulfilled or whatever the reason is, you make a 
decision, “Hey, I’m going to learn code.” Have you found, with your students and people 
learning from freeCodeCamp, are they—I’m guessing that they’re intrinsically motivated. 
In my experience, learning development has transformed my career. It’s also given me 
a lot of opportunities. And like you’re saying, that there’s just bounds and bounds of 
opportunity, in terms of jobs. What are people missing? What have you found that 
learning development and code gives them? Is it just broader possibility and potential? 
Is it they don’t have to struggle anymore? Is it they can feel proud because they’ve 
learned something and contributed to something else? Or is it a mix and match of all of 
those things or more? 

Quincy: Well, I’ll tell you that a vast majority of people who are learning through 
freeCodeCamp have career goals like that. They want to be a developer, or they want 
to be like a technical project manager, or a data scientist, or user experience designer, 
or some sort of role that involves being able to code. So for them, almost all the reasons 
to learn to code are primarily career based. Now, a lot of them are very passionate 
about things like VR. A lot of them are passionate about programming their Amazon 
Alexas, so it’ll order them coffee when then they run out and stuff. But what we found, 
which is much more common, is they want to be able to essentially get the 21 st-century 
knowledge worker role, which is managing machines not managing humans. 

All the way back through human civilization, people got work done by managing other 
people. Now, we’re getting to the point where most of the work is done by machines. A 
good analogy I like to use is when you want to go traveling, you use Kayak to buy the 
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ticket, and then you use Airbnb to get the place to crash, then Google Maps to get you 
from the airport to the Airbnb. And almost all of the work, in that case, is done by 
machines communicating with one another. Very little human involvement in all those 
different transactions, at least from a logistical standpoint. Obviously, there are humans 
flying the plane, and fluffing the pillow of the Airbnb and everything. But if you think 
about it, most work today is actually done by machines. It’s not done by humans. And 
it’s going to continue progressing in that direction. 

So there’s power associated with being able to manage a huge fleet of machines, being 
able to set up a whole bunch of Amazon AWS EC2 servers, and get them crunching on 
a specific task. Or being able to launch a website, very quickly, that is helping people 
accomplish a specific, time sensitive goal, like setting up a concert, or something like 
that. Like the ability to just sit down and do that really quickly is profound in its utility. 

And it just makes people feel powerful. But since so much of the world economy is 
moving toward getting machines to do things, because machines are much more 
efficient at a lot of tasks than humans, it’s a great career move . 

And some quick notes about that. Developers are generally well paid. They generally 
have more flexible work schedules, because they can work asynchronously. They can 
travel and work. They don’t necessarily have to be at an office at a specific time. And of 
course, developers are generally seen as cool, and relatively revered in society. It’s 
becoming one of those roles, like physician, where telling somebody you’re a software 
developer commands a certain amount of respect. As a result, I think that a lot more 
people are interested in getting this high status, high paving, high flexibility, high quality 
of life —they want to get into this field. And I think that’s probably the main driver of so 
many people trying to learn to code. 

To give you some idea of the scale of this movement, there are currently about 
20,000,000 professional developers in the world. There’s a website called Codecademy 
that has 25,000,000+ registered users. They did this huge PR campaign, where they did 
Code Year. And Michael Bloomberg, and a bunch of other celebrities, signed up and 
they were on the Colbert Report and stuff like that. They had huge public awareness, 
and 25,000,000 signed up. Now, if you assume that’s a proxy for how many people are 
interesting in learning to code, at least cursorily willing to quickly sign up for a website 
and do a couple of really quick coding challenges, then that tells you that are at least as 
many people out there who want to get into software development as there are people 
who are already in it. 

So this field is set to really expand rapidly. And I’m optimistic, that even though the 
demand for developers is growing very rapidly, that we will be able to produce enough 
developers who are really good at what they do. Who can step forward and fill these 
roles? We’re not going to get there just by college graduates. We’re not going to get 
there from coding boot camp graduates. Combined, university Computer Science 
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degree programs and coding boot camps are providing less than maybe 70,000 
developers a year. So we need to get a lot more if we’re going to fill these 100,000 new 
job openings every year that are being created. And that rate is accelerating. 

As I said, more of the work that needs to be done is off loaded from humans to 
machines. Of course, the way you do that is through programmers. So, I think the field 
is getting ready to grow very rapidly. And the biggest challenge is taking people who’ve 
been working in fields like law and accounting—we have a lot of people who’ve been 
working as truckers and other jobs that are more immediately going to be impacted by 
automation—and helping those people retrain and getting to high skilled developer 
roles. 

There’s so much in this conversation. In about ten years in the future, or like twenty 
years in the future, probably not even that, the world’s going to be completely different. 
And in my experience in this field as well, companies are desperate for talent. 
Desperate for people willing to contribute, take ownership, and help them with their 
business, or their application, or whatever. 

Also, you talked about building your network. I think it was actually from your email that 
had the Stack Overflow survey results in it, and one of the survey questions was, “How 
did you get a job?” and the number one answer was something like, “Through a friend. ” 

There’s so much in this conversation. So what I would suggest anybody to do, is to go 
through it. Take what Quincy is saying, really look at all the hints, all the suggestions, 
where things are going, and start to apply it to your life. Because this is the future. 
Certain jobs are going to disappear, or at least be taken over by other professions. But 
you’re talking about your life, your career here. Your future. 

Thank you again for your time. Thank you again for answering these questions. I don’t 
have anything else I’d like to say. I just wanted to thank you for your time. 

Quincy: Well, thank you so much for asking me these excellent questions. And I’m very 
excited to read your book. And I hope you enjoyed those two books I recommended, 
Coders at Work and the Founders at Work. I think both books had a big profound 
impact on me, and I read early on as a developer and as somebody starting open 
source projects. 
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Russell Burt 

Formerly a keyboard player, Russell Burt is now an Instructor in Graphic & Web Design 
at The Art Institute of California, and fosters creativity in his students while encouraging 
hard work. 

So, because this eBook is just focused on answering one question, and is for web 
developers, what do you think is the best thing an aspiring developer can do to start and 
establish their career? 

Russell: You have to work with real clients. Find friends or family who need a web site, 
and start small. Do a project and get paid. Once you understand the workflow and how 
to interact with clients, you can move on to larger projects. It will happen, but it will take 
time. 

It’s like understanding the bigger picture first, understanding the building blocks of the 
process... Awesome. Is there something that someone just learning code can do to go 
from being scared of it to being interested and fascinated about it, and that will help 
them learn that? 

Russell: Learning to code is like learning a spoken language. There is a period during 
which you will learn the vocabulary and syntax—how the words fit together. This is a 
frustrating time because you will learn how to say for example, “The girl wears a red 
dress.” but that will not teach you how to say, “I’d like a mushroom omelet, please.” In 
programming, you will learn how to solve one problem, but when presented with a 
slightly different problem everything goes to hell. With a spoken language, you can get 
by with gestures and smiles, and eventually, you communicate your point. Code, 
however, either works or it doesn’t. There is no middle ground, no gestures or smiles. 

To get past this, you need to be patient and understand two things—how the language 
is structured, and what each specific word or command means. That will take time. 
There aren’t any shortcuts. You will spend hours learning details about a single line of 
code. Be patient. Hone your problem-solving skills. Eventually, you will have an “AHA!” 
moment, a breakthrough in understanding the logic of programming. That is when you 
will get more interested, and it will be more fun. 

Is that the moment everything "clicks”? I’ve started to hear that word a lot in these 
interviews: "The moment it clicked. ” That’s good that you can give that 
encouragement... Because there’s so much out there, is there anything useful to learn, 
know, or have in terms of web development? A language? Framework or library? 
Systems and codebases? A problem-solving approach? Something else? 

Russell: For web development, you must know front-end languages—HTML, CSS, 
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JavaScript—to begin with. Learn HTML, then CSS, then JavaScript really well. Learn to 
code by hand. Learn to use jQuery and other libraries that interest you, e.g. React. Then 
learn PHP so you can handle WordPress under the hood. At that point, you can decide 
if you want to focus on front-end or back-end work. 

I like that. It’s like learning a little bit of all the necessary pieces. Then you’re able to 
make a decision of what interests you most. I also like how you said, “Code by hand. ” I 
think people want to rush or learn what’s hot. How does someone get unstuck when 
they come across something tough and challenging, especially when doing it by hand? 

Russell: Look online for solutions, suggestions, and approaches. There is almost no 
problem that someone else hasn’t encountered, and written about. Another tip—get 
away from the computer. Lots of times, solutions will come to you when you’re not 
sitting in front of it. 

What most programmers do when starting out is to tackle problems using a brute force 
method, i.e. something that works, but isn’t very efficient or elegant. As you get more 
advanced, you’ll learn better methods, and will refine your code. That’s a beautiful thing. 

Let’s say someone’s learning and they’re brand new. They’re starting from scratch, so 
they don’t know anything, but want to get up to speed. How do they balance life and 
work, especially if they're spending hours and hours studying? 

Russell: Set yourself time limits—an alarm clock works well—and stick to a schedule. 
Carve out time during the day or night when you can work without distraction. No phone 
calls, no TV, no games, no chores, no kids. You will need at least one hour blocks. Four 
hour blocks are perfect. If that means you need to go to a library to get away from 
distractions, do it. You need time to concentrate. Family support is critical. Everyone 
needs to know that your coding time is precious and thou shalt not be interrupted! 

That’s what I have to do sometimes. I know that context and environment help influence 
my motivation and focus. Like it’s hard for me to focus sometimes at my apartment. 

Even being at a cafe helps get me get in the zone. So let’s say someone’s learned the 
basics of programming and they’ve started to reach out, maybe they’ve done a little 
work, how do they transform or transition into being a professional? 

Russell: Find a client and do a small freelance project, e.g. a website for a friend. If you 
do good work, they will tell others, and you will get more work. Also, put it on your 
portfolio site . Along the way, you’ll learn how to deal with clients, handle contracts, 
disputes, and design changes. You will make mistakes, and you will learn from them. 
Eventually, you will have enough professional work to show an employer who is looking 
for your skill set. When you land a salaried job, you can say you’ve made it . 
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Interesting. I think the key takeaway there is, “Find clients then show an employer. ” It’s 
almost counter-intuitive. It feels slightly backwards because the assumption is, “Oh, I 
learned it. I think I know it. Let me apply to serious jobs. ” I think that some people might 
be intimidated asking for paid work before being employed. But it makes sense. Besides 
doing client work, is there something they can do specifically, a strategy or technique, to 
help them transition to finding their first coding job? 

Russell: Never stop learning. You should always have something cooking on the back 
burner to demonstrate that you’re staying on top of trends and technology. 

Also, check multiple talent scouts, head hunters, job boards, forums, and personal 
contacts and never stop looking until you get that job. One way to think of it is, “Finding 
a job IS your job.” That means you should be looking at least eight hours a day, five 
days a week. 

That’s I’ve been hearing too. That putting in the work to find that job, that dream job, is 
work. And it’s the effort you put in that gets you the result. And for my last question, 
since you’ve worked with many students and have the perspective and experience of 
seeing their growth, what's the value of listening, collaboration, and taking criticism, as it 
relates to learning, growing, working on a team, or being in the web development 
industry in general? 

Russell: The value of listening to others is it reminds you that the project isn’t about 
what you want. It’s about what your users want. It also reminds you to be humble, to 
leave your ego at the door. Collaboration and critique are critical to the success of any 
project. We all have clients, colleagues, contractors, etc. Nobody works in a vacuum. If 
you can’t work well with others, you should consider another career. 

Thank you, Russell, for your time. I appreciate your answers and input. And feel that 
aspiring developers will as well. 
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Ryan Carson 

[Most of the interviews in this eBook were recorded and then transcribed. This interview, 
unfortunately, was not recorded. Therefore, what follows is a paraphrasing of the notes I 
took from my phone conversation with Ryan. I am very thankful for Ryan’s, and 
everyone else’s, time.] 

Ryan Carson is founder and CEO of Treehouse, whose mission is to bring affordable, 
technology education to people everywhere, in order to help them achieve their dreams 
and change the world. Treehouse has over 180,000 students and is actively creating 
the future of online education. 

So, what do you think is the best thing an aspiring web developer can do to start and 
establish their career? 

Ryan: The number one thing is to start building projects. Build a small project. You can 
even start small. And you’ll be ready by the time you finish some. We have advice for 
them on Treehouse, with multiple learning tracks like web development and design. 

But you need to be building actual projects in the real world. Go out and talk to friends 
and ask them, “Can I build a website for you, for free?” Start making an application for 
real. You have to get into that frame of mind of building. 

Then start putting together a portfolio and learn how to build things. You can go out and 
get some more experience. Find a local baker, coffee shop, or florist and make a 
website for them for $100. Just get something going. Just get your first paid work and 
ratchet up from there. For the next one you can say something like, “Hey, I’ll build your 
website for $500”. You’re building a real work portfolio as you make these websites. 

How does someone even go out and know what to do? How do they even ask to make 
a website for someone, as I can imagine that feeling like an imposter might be 
something many people starting out might be feeling? How does building a portfolio 
help them establish their career? 

Ryan: It’ll be scary at first, but you’ll have to cross that thin line at some point. I have two 
points for that. Yes, it’ll be painful in the beginning. And it’s what happens to a lot of 
people, is they start with the foundations while they’re doing another job, like barista, or 
being a full-time mother. 

And they go through a transition phase as they learn to code. You don’t have to jump 
from not being a web developer to being a web developer immediately. You can ease 
into it. You can turn into a web developer or designer. 
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And you do that by doing a number of paid projects. You can start earning while you do 
it too, which is great because it gives you options. From there you can decide if you 
want to go freelance and make more money or apply to a job. By the time you 
freelance, you’re job ready. 

The only thing you have to learn from there is how to interview, how to find jobs, what 
the titles are, and the pay ranges. And that’s something we teach people in our 
Techdeqrees . We show them how to do that successfully. We show them how to go 
from Treehouse to getting a job , and how to make money during that process. And how 
they can ease into it. 

That’s an interesting perspective. Basically, as they go out and build websites, they’re 
building the skills they need IN the job. And they’re also earning money at the same 
time as they’re learning. Plus they have a choice the whole time: continue to freelance, 
or apply to a job. 

Ryan: That’s the great news in how to do it. Just keep taking effort. Everyone who is a 
web developer went through this same process and made it. No one is born a web 
developer . It’s a manual process, but that’s okay. It’s just a phase you go through. 

But it will end. And you’ll go from being uncomfortable, get a job , and be less 
uncomfortable. But you have to continually learn, you have to have that lifelong 
mentality of learning. 

So, I think that you went to college. I was able to find an article that said you went to 
college for Computer Science. What do you think? There seems to be this big debate. 
Does someone need to go to college and get a degree to be a good developer, to 
establish their career? 

Ryan: 100%, you do NOT need a degree. You do not need to go to college. You 
definitely don’t need it. Maybe, if you can get a degree with zero debt, then it might be a 
good idea, but you’re missing out on earning potential. Financially, it’s a bad idea. 

And the fact is that many colleges aren’t teaching—well, they’re not teaching what you 
need to do the job. They teach at a high level. And that’s great if you can get a job right 
after graduation, but most jobs are about making apps. 

Awesome. Thank you, Ryan, for your time. Is there any last message, any last tip, 
suggestion, or any one last thing you want to leave people with that will help them start 
their career as a web developer? 

Ryan: I just want to pound that message home, that anyone can do this. The only thing 
you need is grit—a learning mentality. There’s going to be something like 900,000 jobs, 
and they can’t be filled by universities, so there are tons of opportunities. It’s work. It’s 
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not easy. But it’s worth it. So, if you can learn for six months, for one to two hours a day, 
you can be a web developer . 
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Sarah Tilton 

So today we have, Sarah Tilton, General Assembly’s Senior Regional Director in NYC. 
General Assembly is advancing the future of work. They create sustainable talent 
pipelines for businesses and build transparent career pathways to transformational 
work. They offer employer-driven training in high-demand fields like data, technology, 
design, and business, and General Assembly’s global reach, massive community, and 
leading outcomes have created an international community of professionals nearly one 
million strong. 

Innovative companies rely on General Assembly’s Talent Pipeline as a Sen/ice model to 
benchmark talent, train employees, hire candidates, and increase diversity. Through 
unmatched scale, flexible training, expert instructors, and employer-tested 
assessments, GA enables hundreds of companies to fill their talent gaps and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals to pursue the work they love. 

So welcome, Sarah. 

Sarah: Thank you, Doug. 

This eBook’s really focused on one question, and for web developers, so what is the 
best thing that an aspiring web developer can do to start and establish their career? 

Sarah: It’s tough to pick one thing. I’ve got three. I’m going to cull it down, though, to the 
number one. And it sounds like there’ll be a chance to speak about some of the others 
as we go on. But I think the number one thing I’ve seen from working with learners at 
GA, is that it’s really important to have confidence that you can. And to really remember, 
and know at all times, that’s it’s not too late. 

I think there’s, up until recently, a perception in our society that becoming a successful 
web developer was like becoming a piano prodigy. You had to start when you were 
three, and you had to have a great pedigree, and you had to have access to the 
professors, or just the thousands and thousands of man hours in front of your computer 
growing up. And I think we’re entering a really exciting time in the workforce today 
where coding skills are really just becoming part of so many job descriptions. And 
they’re becoming more the norm, rather than this kind of specialized function. 

And so, the number one anxiety that I coach students through is just this feeling of, “Am 
I going to be good at it? Is it too late? Did I miss the boat? Is it possible to become really 
good at this, given I’ve already started my career?” Or you know, “I’m already 24.” The 
answer is, it’s not too late. 

Do you find in GA that people of all different age ranges come through the programs 
and learn, even if they have a previously established career? So it sounds like people 
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have had a previously established career, and they’re going to GA to learn code, and to 
transition to a different career. Or is it to enhance the career they already have? 

Sarah: Typically, our students are looking to make a pretty dramatic career change. And 
we work with some students for whom web development is their first career, who’ve 
chosen it for the start of their career, and they’ve chosen an accelerated program as an 
alternative to a traditional CS degree, or to enhance a traditional CS degree. But the 
majority of our students, up until recently, have established a career in a completely 
different field, or within technology but in a different role. And they’re really looking to 
make this radical change. 

What do you think? Is it just the social perception that we were carrying around, where 
we assumed that people had to start early and be this prodigy that led to that belief or 
doubt that it might be too late? I’m trying to get to the causes... Let’s dive into that belief 
a little bit, and really explain that it’s perfectly okay wherever you’re at and to continue 
from there. 

Sarah: You know, I think it might be in parallel with these skills having been a little bit 
more niche, or a little bit less inclusive, or a little harder to gain, or it may take a long 
time to gain these skills. So that’s happening. That’s a positive trend that we’re making it 
easier and possible for more folks to really find an on ramp to this type of career, no 
matter where they’re coming from. I think that that’s a big current that we see shifting. 

And anytime you make a dramatic pivot in your career, it’s a big life choice. It’s 
perceived as really high risk. But we put a lot of focus on making sure students know 
what they can expect after graduation, and how long it’ll take to really get a foothold in a 
new industry. But I think it’s a combo of the traditional ways to break into web 
development careers and the fact that jobs, roles, and careers look a lot different today 
than they did ten years ago, twenty years ago. More changes are happening. But 
change is still really scary, and you have to be brave to take a leap. 

That’s also awesome because it shows that the people that are going through your 
programs, the people that are willing to take these dramatic life changes, are brave 
because they’re already doing it. They’re already on that path. Can you talk a little bit 
about post-learning? So you’ve chosen an immersive program, or you’re on the path to 
learning and changing, making these big life choices. Can you talk a little bit about what 
they can expect in getting a foothold in the industry, and then also what’s the end result 
of this effort, and doubt, and this change? 

Sarah: So another piece of advice I have for somebody looking to make this sort of 
change, is to really resist the urge to try to close the previous track of your career. And a 
tendency we see, when you’re working with a lawyer who’s really burnt out and they 
decide to transition into web development, they’re like, “I love logic, and I’m a problem 
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solver. I want to do something totally different. I don’t want to work in a firm. I don’t want 
to have to have billable hours.” 

The instinct, many times, is to almost reject your past and to throw yourself into this 
culture, and this identity. But what we’ve seen actually works best when it comes to 
getting out there in the job market, and finding that first role, is to allow your past life, 
your interests, your strengths, your hard skills, and your soft skills from before learning 
coding, like bring all of that with you. Allow that to converge with your new skill set. And 
actually painting a whole picture of yourself as an individual, and a worker in today’s 
quickly evolving job market, actually gets better results than trying to tell this story that 
web development is the only thing that matters to you, or the only skill that you want to 
be using in your new job. I’m thinking back to students... 

Do you have an example? 

Sarah: Yeah. 

Would you like to share an example? 

Sarah: Yeah, I’ll share an example. I’ve got a lot of examples. We worked with an 
incredible student, who fit that profile, here in New York. We have students transitioning 
from professional services, typically considered less creative fields—we have finance 
and the legal field—into web development. And so, this was a lawyer who in his free 
time really loved music, and that was kind of how he would unwind from a really long 
day in class. So, in the first six weeks of the class, his instructors could tell that he was 
really compartmentalizing. And he was starting to get anxious about finding a job and 
brought to us this list of companies he was looking to go into. And they were very 
buttoned up, larger companies where the culture probably looked and felt a lot like the 
law firm culture he was looking to get away from. And so, one of his instructors who is a 
self-taught developer, and does have experience in the field but doesn’t have a CS 
degree, and also loves music just said to him, “Hey, you’re a really creative person. You 
have so many big ideas and you hated that environment. Why don’t we look at Spotify? 
Why don’t we look at SoundCloud? Why don’t we really start to look at smaller 
companies that give you that environment? The work environment you’re craving and 
allow you to just be your whole self at work?” And we’ve had that happen time and time 
again. The magic happens when students really bring their past and the present into 
their future. 

I think you said a very powerful phrase there, “Be your whole self. ” Because I went 
through another course, just learning about careers and looking at what other materials 
are out there in terms of educating people on career transitions and career 
development. One of the things that they said was, “Be a human being.” And I think that 
that’s touching on it as well, “Be your whole self. ” Because you are going to be working 
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on a team. Everybody has an individual personality, skill sets, and passions. And I think 
if you can find something that gels with you, that merges with you, that’s aligned with 
you—culture, company, career, skill set—I think that’s really, really powerful for people. 

Sarah: Yes. How exciting that you’ve been on a similar journey. 

Yeah! So those were two. Did you have another tip? 

Sarah: Yes. So my third and final one is to really seek out mentors who have a lot of 
perspective on what it takes to be successful. And there’s no one size fits all solution 
here, but our students who navigate these transitions most successfully often bond with 
a member of our faculty, with someone that comes in a guest lecturer or speaker. 

They find somebody who is accomplished in the field and has practical work 
experience, who can help them troubleshoot and kind of get a sanity check, either while 
they’re going through the program or after. And our grads who report the most 
engagement and satisfaction in their new roles following graduation tend to cite a real 
culture of mentorship and training. And that looks different for everyone based on their 
learning style. Some folks really love super structured training and onboarding 
programs, where everything’s perfectly laid out and there heuristics and benchmarks. 
Other people, like the student I mentioned who ended up going on to a startup rather 
than a big company, really liked sitting at a table with a senior developer, someone mid¬ 
level and a couple of junior peers, and getting a lot of critique and feedback in real time. 
But being really open to learning from others who have perspective helps the transition. 

Yeah, awesome. One thing that you talked about, or that I was thinking about, is you 
mentioned companies like Spotify. And I can imagine that GA has so much opportunity 
for people, just being in New York by itself, and then also there are career partners. I’m 
not sure what the term is, but I can imagine that being GA, you have a lot of opportunity 
for people once they go through your program, to transition into a career. So can you 
talk a little about once they’ve learned it, once they’ve taken these three steps, to 
actually getting and landing a career, finding opportunities, and stuff like that? Can you 
can talk about it from the GA perspective, in terms of what you offer, or if you have a 
general suggestions, that would be helpful as well. 

Sarah: Our graduates who really approach their job search with rigor and structure tend 
to get the best results. And for web developers, and people who pursue education and 
training in web development, are often very logical, algorithmic thinkers. So we’ve tried 
to provide a lot of guidelines around, “If you put this volume of activity, applications, and 
hustle in, this is what you can expect to get out.” And to really set those expectations 
and standards up front. 

But obviously, there are a lot of subjective factors in any hiring process and a lot of 
things that we can’t control. But for the most part, when students just put in the effort, 
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spend the number of hours that we recommend and really follow the playbook, 
incredible things happen. And there are always overachievers, who will do 25% more, 
and they just tend to get jobs faster. 

So, I think knowing that you have to be really brave to make a career change and to do 
something new. And then on top of that, you have to have a plan for how you want to 
get to where you want to go. And it’s not luck. It’s not chance. It’s just determination and 
focus. But that’s where I think that that first piece comes in, of just knowing that it’s 
possible, not getting discouraged, of having your support system, and having these 
mentors who can help put things in perspective. You have to stay really focused on the 
finish line. 

You also said something powerful there. “It’s not luck. It’s not chance.” And that puts the 
power, the empowerment, back in someone’s hand. There are variables, but it puts it 
back in their hand, in terms of what they want to achieve, or their goals. And yes, there’s 
structure, there are techniques, and there are suggestions. But also, it’s something that 
you can control and have an influence on. I think that that’s very important. 

Sarah: Yes. It’s not surprising that the students who are at networking events four nights 
a week are the students who tend to get jobs within the first six weeks following a 
General Assembly program. I think it’s having an imagination, that it’s a possibility, and 
using your support network—that’s the winning formula. 

Awesome. Let’s see here... So I want to talk a little bit about GA and what you guys 
offer. And also the type of classes that you have. So who is GA ? Where did it come 
from? And what do you guys offer? 

Sarah: So GA is, it’s such a special organization. You mentioned earlier that we have 
evolved over time. We’re currently located in sixteen cities all over the world. And we 
help individuals achieve skill building career transformation, learning advancement in 
their careers through all different types of skill building programs. The content we teach 
is practical, it’s tactical, and it was developed in partnership with practitioners, subject 
matter experts who have actually done these things in the field, and with employers who 
really validate the relevance of the skills that were teaching. 

So we offer this education for individuals who want to make big changes and achieve 
new things. And we also offer programming to employers themselves to help train, and 
in many cases reinvent, their workforces. So we work with companies who were looking 
to hire web developers in mass. We’ve worked with companies who are transforming 
departments, by taking IT workers and giving them web development skills. So these 
same programs that have helped individuals really take charge of their careers and 
achieve new things are also really resonating with companies who are facing gaps and 
needs in their talent today. 
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I have a question, and this is a little bit out of context, but are they different programs? 
Or is it the same program, they just serve multiple roles? 

Sarah: Same programs. We really do believe this is the right content for the workforce 
today. And it’s about serving different sides of the marketplace. 

Okay. And then the last point of the previous thing you said, is that gap in what’s 
needed out there, what company’s need and the demands of the business. I think that 
that’s actually a really, really key point. You look at web developer jobs, and there are 
entry and junior role jobs. But there are also a lot of senior developer jobs and positions 
that are open right now too, which tells me they need people that have experience, that 
are willing to own the products and projects, and that are willing to carry them through 
the business needs that they have in order to grow. And what you’re saying kind of 
confirms that as well, but on almost on a larger scale. And I don’t know, that’s kind of a 
pretty big implication, in terms of where business is going to be three years from now, 
five years from now, or ten years from now. 

And with talking with some of the other people that I’ve had interviews with, this is a big 
deal. This is like pretty huge. Just the education space, the number of people that want 
to learn web development. But really, the necessity of web development and 
programming for our future. Do you want to talk a little bit about that? I know, I’m kind of 
just expressing what I’ve been thinking, and piecing things together. But if you want to 
talk about that feel free, but you don’t have to. I’m just kind of thinking out loud a little 
bit. 

Sarah: Yeah, it is. Isn’t it interesting when you see the connections. Not only do 
individuals realize how important these skills are to be successful in the next one to five 
years, but companies really are starting to quantify their talent needs five to ten years 
from now. And that’s where it gets really interesting and exciting, to try to anticipate 
what we’re going teach and offer. But it’s exciting too. 

In our metros today, we’re working with individuals from very diverse backgrounds to 
help them access the existing needs of the local economy. It’s exciting that we get to 
work with large companies to talk about the thousand X roles they’ll need to hire a few 
years from now and how the GA approach could be a really direct way for them to solve 
that need. 

It’s got to feel pretty awesome to be a part of that. And to know that, not only are you 
helping these companies that have this huge need but the individuals that you can take 
from one career—that they might not have felt fulfilled in—and to go into a career with 
so much opportunity as well. I mean, and I don’t want to speak for you, but I can only 
imagine how exciting, yet challenging and rewarding, that that could potentially be—the 
role the GA is serving in the market. 
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Sarah: Yes. And I think at a really macro level, there’s nothing more frustrating than 
when you are browsing New York Times on a Sunday morning, and you see one article 
about a shortage of tech workers, and another about rising unemployment in a 
community. And so, I think the idea of just helping balance supply and demand in a 
really meaningful way, and really getting ahead of trends and needs that can drive 
economic growth, it’s incredible. 

And then getting to work with students on a daily basis. And get it from me as an 
operator with this, is getting to know the very brave and accomplished individuals. 
Students come to me and say, “After the first day of classes, I haven’t felt like I could do 
anything since the first day of second grade. Or since I worked with Mrs. Miller in the 
fourth grade.” So in theory, it’s very powerful. And in practice, it’s just so rewarding. 

Is there any one, final thing that you want to leave students that might be transitioning, 
that may feel that it’s too late? Something that can give them that encouragement, that 
confidence? Any last lessons for those in that position? 

Sarah: I’ve just seen this work so many times. And I know, for many folks, you have to 
see it to believe it. But I’ve worked with hardware engineers in their 60s who’ve taken 
this program. I’ve worked with someone who wanted to take the program when he was 
seventeen but had to wait until he was eighteen for regulatory reasons, who just knew 
traditional higher Ed wasn’t for him, and found incredible results. And I’ve just worked 
with all sorts of different learners in between. Some who hadn’t owned a personal 
computer before the program and received assistance from a really incredible nonprofit 
partner to get up to speed. And just across the board, I’ve just seen how much is 
possible when determined learners take risks and make these types of investments in 
themselves. So just keep that sense of possibility. It’s not going to be easy, but that’s 
because you’re being stretched, and that’s how growth happens. And just remember 
why you wanted to do this in the first place, especially on hard days. 

Awesome. Thank you again so much. And do you have any events, or courses, that are 
coming up for web developers, that they might be able to find out about? 

Sarah: Absolutely. On GA.co , we’ve got a full list of all the different offerings, in all of our 
different cities. And we run so many different types of programs for whatever the goal is 
for a learner, whether it’s just gaining really basic fluency (like what does SEO stand 
for), all the way through, “I want to become a user experience designer, and I want to do 
that in the next six months.” Everything from just getting a taste to making a real 
dramatic career transformation. We have all different types of offerings, and we offer 
them in our campuses and also online, remotely through live synchronous education . 

So it’s all on GA.co . 
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Alright, I don’t have any other questions. It was great to talk to you. And thank you again 
so much for your time. 
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Wes Bos 

So I’m here with, Wes Bos . He’s a designer, developer, entrepreneur, speaker, teacher, 
and overall just really making the web an awesome place. He has incredibly beautiful, 
amazing content and courses on his YouTube channel and his website to help you build 
better apps and sharpen your skills. So welcome, Wes. 

Wes: Thanks so much for having me. 

So this eBook is really focused on one question, and that is, “What’s the best thing an 
aspiring web developer can do to start and establish their career?” 

Wes: Yeah. So my advice is always, absolutely, just build a lot of stuff. With web 
development, there are a lot of tricks and shortcuts you can take, but at the end of the 
day there is no replacement for just building lots and lots of little things. 

And I think what that allows you to do is to start something, tackle a certain problem, 
and learn a couple things along the way as you’re trying to solve that problem. I’m big 
on building, and learn the stuff that surrounds it, rather than just trying to learn 
something in isolation. And then finish it, because the confidence that you get from 
finishing something is going to propel you forward. And then the next one is going to be 
just a little bit easier, and a little bit easier. 

You do that for two to three years, and you have this incredible momentum of being 
able to have the confidence of being able to start and finish something. You’re not going 
to finish absolutely everything that you do. And it’s totally fine to have projects that you 
start and fizzle out. But it’s important to come up with a list, or grab a list from one of 
these tutorials out somewhere online. And try to finish 80-90% of them, even when it 
gets boring, or when you’re not all that excited about it because it’s starting to get a little 
bit tough. Push through that and that starts to get much easier. 

What do you think it is about finishing something that adds that momentum? Because 
that’s the first time that I’ve heard that, “Just finish it.” Is it confidence to be able to 
contribute something? Is it just the momentum? What're the elements about finishing it 
that make it important? 

Wes: Yeah. I think you get your confidence and everything about... I don’t know. I’m 
trying to think of what the word is. I think it’s the confidence you get—your confidence in 
life comes from the little wins. It’s not necessarily always these huge, triumphant things. 
Those do feel good, but it’s the little things like, “Oh, I finished that.” Or, “Oh, I learned 
how to access the web cam.” Or, “Oh, I built this little application and people are 
enjoying how it works.” Or just like, “I learned a new thing today.” 
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And by giving yourself those little wins, you start to feel a little bit better about learning 
to code. Because it can a little bit of a bummer sometimes when it’s—it’s so tough, 
right? It’s really hard to learn how to code. And it definitely helps if you can support 
yourself along the way with these little wins. 

Is there anything that somebody can do to support themselves? Because you’re talking 
about little wins and this growth, getting this momentum, and supporting themselves 
through these tiny, little gains. It’s like building up a utility. What else can somebody do 
that can support themselves throughout this process? 

Wes: Like, what do you mean by that? Like technically, what can you work on? Or, I’m 
not sure what that means. 

You’re talking about not just learning in isolation, but the stuff that surrounds it. So 
maybe there’s working with other people, or maybe there’s growing a network, maybe 
there’s reaching out if they get stuck on a little question—reaching out to people. That 
kind of thing. 

Wes: Yeah, totally. Having a community around this little stuff is really, really important. 
Whether you find that on Twitter, or a Slack room, or a Meetup group that meets every 
Wednesday night in your local area, having other people that are at the same stage, or 
maybe six months, a year ahead of you can really help. Because both, you can get 
unstuck much quicker, and you also have other people to celebrate the small little wins 
with you. And sometimes you can get a little bit bummed out learning. And it’s helpful to 
hear from other people who were in that situation be like, “Look, I thought I would never 
get this stuff. But it finally started to click for me once I started to put in the time, and to 
build seventy, one hundred different things.” 

So you’ve been doing this quite some time. What’s the most rewarding aspect of this 
career and this field to you personally? 

Wes: I think it’s just seeing people progress. Seeing people actually take what you’ve 
done and learn from it. It’s a little bit weird because I get emails from people being like, 
“I got a job because of your course.” Or, “Thank you so much. I implemented this in 
production.” I’m like, “Oh, oh, really?” It seems a bit odd that you’re getting a job 
because of something that I built. But if you take the cheese out of it, it’s kind of cool to 
see that. To see that people are progressing and moving forward with their dream, and 
whatever it is that they’ve set out to do. 

It’s like you’re enabling what peoples visions are — what’s meaningful for them. It’s like 
you’re enabling that. 

Wes: Exactly, yeah. People who take these things, the ones that actually go through 
and finish and really put in the time, it’s because they already have that drive. They 
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have that all set up to celebrate the small stuff, and they just need help along the way. 
And it’s really cool to see that my stuff can help those people along. 

Awesome! I saw that you went to college for Business and Technology. Was there 
anything useful in that process that you carried over? That you can tell other people that 
might not being going to college, either for CS, or Business, or something else. Did that 
impact you? Did that help you? Did that not? What are your thoughts? 

Wes: So business degree university was super helpful, because I think two main things 
point out to me. I learned a lot of technical stuff in there, and I’m sure that all helps. But 
the one of the two things that sort of stands out to me was communication, which is 
everything from how to talk to people, how to send emails, how to succinctly write an 
email, a memo, have a conversation, and how to stop talking when you’re having a 
conversation with someone. All of the nuances around having a back and forth with 
someone is super important. So I find that was extremely helpful to me. 

And I think the other one was—we did quite a bit of stuff around managing people and 
what’s called Change Management. So, while I don’t necessarily have employees or 
anything like that, I learned a lot around how people love to be stuck in their ways. And 
as developers, we like to think that change is fine, but we all hate it. We’re sort of wired 
to be against change. But being able to help people through a big change, whether it’s 
the web development industry changing from one technology to another and have that 
empathy for people who are probably in little bit of a frustrating spot because things are 
always changing, or because they’re trying to learn something new, I think that’s been 
very helpful for me. To sort of relate to people in tough spots. 

Is there anything that somebody starting their career might be able to—any kind of 
translatable, quick lesson that you can take from your experience and what you learned 
in college, and give that to somebody that might just be beginning their career? 

Wes: Yeah. Make sure that, in terms of the communication side of things, when you’re 
writing emails or tweets, or whatever it is that you’re writing to someone, always make 
sure that—I don’t even know how you get this—but make sure your tone comes across 
well. And make sure that you can write emails, and communicate with people in—like 
everyone gets too much email. I hate it when people email me just paragraphs of text 
because I don’t read it. So, see if you can communicate it really quickly, but also have a 
good tone so that it doesn’t seem like you’re writing something very short, terse, or that 
you come off as somebody aggressive. That is something I see a lot. Where you talk to 
somebody online, and you think that they’re just a very angry person, then you meet 
them at a conference and they’re great. They’re very relatable. But you would never 
know because their online presence really gives them just like an angry, kind of troll, 
vibe. 
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Interesting. So pleasant and warm, but still being kind of succinct and concise. 

Wes: Exactly, yeah. And I don’t know what that breaks down to. I’m sure I could take a 
look at how I write things, whether it’s adding an exclamation mark or a whatever, 
whatever makes sense at the time. But that’s definitely worth looking into. 

So thank you for taking the time for this. And over the past few years you’ve been 
working on a number of courses and products. A lot of different things... even just your 
websites are incredible. 

Wes: Oh, thank you. 

And it was on a YouTube video, you talk about how you built the entire platform 
yourself. Which is really, really awesome. 

Wes: Yeah. 

Can you talk a little bit about what you have available ? I know that you’ve got a new 
course that just came out, Learn Node , and then also an ES6, and React course. 

Wes: Yeah. So I make web development courses for web developers. I basically make 
stuff so that you can further your career, whether you’re just getting started or trying to 
level up to an intermediate or advanced developer. I’ve got stuff all over the place. And 
by the time you hear this, I might have new stuff. It’s all at wesbos.com/courses . I’ve got 
stuff on React , and modern ES6 JavaScript , and Redux , and Flexbox. And I’m working 
on some grid stuff. Whole bunch of stuff in the pipeline right now. 

Awesome. Is there anything, either your material or somebody else’s material, that 
you’d suggest somebody to check out first perhaps? 

Wes: Yeah. So I’ve been cooking up some ideas around beginner JavaScript and 
beginner CSS stuff for a while, because I don’t have anything that’s in that absolute 
beginner area. I’ve been recommending people to... freeCodeCamp is apparently pretty 
good. The book, Eloquent JavaScript, is apparently pretty good. Trying to think of what 
some of the other ones are. I haven’t given them a good shake down, so it’s hard for me 
to recommend, especially if people really like the way I teach. It’s hard to find equivalent 
beginner stuff. But there’s definitely a lot of stuff out there. Try three to four different 
things, and see what jives with your learning type. 

I do like how in your YouTube videos, your Javascript30, that it was not only 
entertaining and beautiful, but it’s modern, practical examples as well. And it’s kind of 
like a little bit of a drill style. But you get a perspective of, “This is a modern technique 
that people are using—right now.” It’s comprehensive, and you feel like you’ve learned 
something, or gained something, even from just a few minutes of free video on 
YouTube. It’s awesome. 
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Wes: Yeah. That’s sort of what I go for. I don’t like tutorials that teach examples like, 
“foobar” or “baz.” Or that teach something in isolation. You have to have it click, like, 
“When would I actually ever use this?” And that’s why I make a lot of real world 
examples. If you learn well that way, because not everybody learns well that way, you’ll 
probably like my stuff. 

I’m finished as far as my questions. Is there anything you want to leave people with? 
Any last lesson, tip, suggestion, or anything? Any kind of last message? 

Wes: I just want to encourage people just to keep at it. It does get really hard. There 
have been many times in my career where I think that I’m not necessarily cut out for 
web development, especially when stuff gets very technical. And you might not be 
coming from a very technical background, or you’re not very good at math. Those are 
the excuses that we hear quite a bit. That doesn’t necessarily matter all that much. 
There are all kinds of areas of web development you can get into. Just keep at it and 
you’re going to find your groove sooner or later. The people that quit at it, I feel like they 
quit too soon. And sometimes their heart can not be in it as well. Don’t confuse being 
frustrated and bummed out with learning with your heart not being in it, because it can 
get really tough. And if you push through that, it’s well worth it. 

Awesome. Thank you again so much for doing this. Really appreciate it. 

Wes: Oh, you’re welcome. Absolutely. Best of luck with the rest of it. 
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Conclusion 

Wow! What incredible insight—from everyone. First of all, I’m grateful to everyone 
involved. They took the time to jump on a call and answer my questions. And second, 

I’m thankful to you, the person reading this. 

Hopefully by reading this, you’re now able to take the steps to become a web developer. 
We’ve seen people talk about the importance of staying motivated, of building things, 
and also the unique lessons of some of the most well-known developers, founders, and 
educators in this space. 

But changing your life, and your career, starts with action. Even just a little action, a 
small step in the right direction, will help make things real for you. Whatever that step is 
for you that’s okay, whether it’s a tutorial, a coach, a program, a book, a lesson, or a 
new schedule. Find out what you need to support you during this journey. 

But all you need to do is take one small step. 

That’s all it takes to start to change. Then you take another, then another, then another. 
And before you it, you’ve progressed so far that you’ve nearly forgotten all those things 
that kept you up at night: the challenges, the struggle, and the doubt. 

You heard Cahlan’s story of switching to something more fulfilling during college. 

You heard Quincy’s story of dedicating his career to making learning code easier. 

And you heard my story of teaching myself how to code and traveling around the world. 

But what I didn’t tell you is how I started. Before I learned how to code, I moved boxes 
in and out of warehouses, washed dishes, and scooped frozen yogurt for a living. For 
years, I felt completely lost. I KNEW I had potential. I KNEW I was smart. But then why 
was I stuck living a life that felt so humiliating? Being bossed around and overlooked by 
those around me and working nonstop to barely even pay my student loans? Was this 
it? Was this really my life and all my life was going to be? 

No, it wasn’t. I changed and so can you. 

So if you’re unfulfilled in your current major or career, if you’re worried about automation 
taking over your job, if you’re looking to gain an incredibly valuable skill, if you want 
more options and choices, if you want unmatched freedom and flexibility, if you want to 
find a job you love, if you want the job of the decade, if you want to join a community of 
awesome people, if you want the best skill that will help you build your startup, if you 
feel stuck towards making your next major decision, then this is it—your sign. 
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I truly hope this eBook, and the amazing insights from everyone involved, helped inspire 
you to take action and move forward toward your goals. And that’s the beauty of being 
alive, that with a little bit of work, some help and support, and the right people to learn 
from along the way, you can achieve anything. 


To becoming a web developer, 

- Doug from Work Remote Jobs 
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